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PREFACE 



African and Afro-American Studies programs on college and 
university campuses are currently in the throes of anxie- 
ties for survival in the face of shrinking support for 
American higher education. This situation calls for a 
critical stock taking of accomplishments and a demonstra- 
tion of a responsible challenge for a future of excellence 
in scholarship. 

To this end, the Six Institutions* Consortium organized an 
Invitational Workshop for educators and students from the 
nations' schools, colleges and universities at the end of 
March 1973. With a focus on The Impact of African and 
Afro-American Studies: Agenda for the Future^ the workshop 
was directed toward assessing the current impact and the 
future prospects of these studies on curricula, educational 
institution:, and society. The increasing clamour for cost 
effectiveness and efficiency of educational programs, made 
the workshop an important context for a critical appraisal 
of African and Afro-American Studies programs. 

The program featured presentations, discussions, exhibits 
and films relatina to curriculum development, content and 
methodology. Case studies of viable and successful inter- 
disciplinary approaches were presented. Creative perform- 
ances, "An Evening of Black Theatre and Dance Arts" and 
"Black Experience in Music", were given by individuals and 
groups from the member institutions of the Six Institutions 
Consortium. An exhibit of books and materials as well as 
an Art exhibit, featuring works by students and faculty of 
the Consortium institutions, added a very important dimen- 
sion to the workshop. The addresses and papers provided 
many insiqhts into the present status of existing programs. 
They provoked lively discussions and challenged partici- 
pants to grapple with the future imperatives for these 
programs. 



A critical priority is that of academ'it: proficiency, dedi- 
cated to the development of an authentic body of knowledge 
and scholarship. Communication skills, personal and socie- 
tal understandings, economic and professional competencies 
alonq with a deep sense of iiistory and cultural heritage, 
must form the basis for an enlightened program of study and 
research . 

The pursuit of more rigorous and systematic inquiries into 
the histories, institutions, and characteristics of peoples 
and societies of African ancestry, must become an integral 
part of African and Afro-American Studies. A qualitative 
concern for the education of African peoples, and the appli- 
cation of scholarly and technical skills to their needs and 
problems must be fostered necessarily as 'a leaven for the 
transformation of the community'. 

An equally compelling perspective for the future of these 
studies is the development of new orientations, methodolo- 
gies and philosophy of criticism, requisite for realistic 
investigation and sound sciiolarship. Finally, it is hoped 
that the analyses and suggestions embodied in the workshop 
papers, presented herein, will stimulate purposeful activ- 
ities in programs of African and Afro-American Studies to- 
wards a future of effective education and service. 



Eua U. Eko^ Coordinator 
Six Institutions' Consortium 
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THE IMPACT OF AFRICAN AND AFRO-AMERICAN STUDIES 
AGENDA FOR THE FUTURE 



Elliott Skinner 



President Miller, I am quite pleased to have been invited 
once again to your campus. This time Dr. Eko has given me the 
pleasure to talk about the pressing problems we are facing as 
we attempt to improve and routinize the African and Afro- 
American Studies Programs that have developed in the United 
States over the past few years. 

I was asked to talk about the Agenda for the Future. I 
believe, however, that one must look at the past as a guide to 
the future. I think it is important to know wHere we have come 
from in order to plan where we are going, and chart the para- 
meters in which we must operate if we hope to succeed in this 
very important enterprise— the education of Black people. 

The history of Blacks shows that each generation of educa- 
ted Blacks viewed scholarship as an important weapon in the 
struggle to achieve racial equality for our people. It is not 
that these scholars and laymen did not realize the efficacy of 
brute force as the ultimate arbiter in human affairs; it was 
rather that they realized that conquerors or oppressors could 
sleep more eaisly in their beds if they were able to convince 
the victims that their victimization was legitimate. The early 
educators- tried to deal with this. Banneker challenged Thomas 
Jefferson^s views about the caliber and character of Africans 
in early America, and subsequently Edward Blyden, W.E.B. DuBois, 
Africanus Horton, Carter 6. Woodson, Jomo Kenyatta and Cheikh 
Anta Diop attempted to refute the myth that Black people did 
not warrant respect because they had made little or no contri- 
bution to the history of mankind. Until a few years ago Arnold 
Toynbee could arrogantly dismiss all of Africa and its civili- 
zations (with the exception of Egypt which Champillion and 
others had claimed for Europe) as having been irrelevant to 
human progress. 

It is quite understandable why bizarre notions about 
Africa and Africans were generated in the first place, and why 
they persisted. The opinions of Europeans and Euro-Americans 
toward Africa and its people were born olt of radical diffe- 
rences between these two groups of human beings. First of all. 



the two groups are at polar extremes in terms of physical types. 
The languages of Africa are quite different from many of the 
languages of Europe belonging as they do to different linguis- 
tic families; and the cultures are also radically different. 
Thus, when a technologically superior Europe with its emerging 
Capitalistic economy and messianic Christianity had relatively 
little difficulty conquering Africa, the now dominant Europeans 
could dismiss Africa and everything African, Of course, the 
Blacks protested these slurs, but an ascendent Europe refused 
to listen even when some Europeans began to discover that Africa 
may have been the cradle for homo sapiens himself* Whites are 
uncomfortable with the idea that Egyptian civilization (the gift 
of the Nile) civilized Crete, and later on civilized Greece— 
that cradle of western civilization. 

Unable to do very much to influence white scholars and curb 
white power, the Black scholars bent their energies toward resis- 
ting anti-Black propaganda, and supporting each other psychologi- 
cally. As elitist as the whites they were fighting, the Black 
scholars looked to a "talented tenth" to save the race« One 
might criticize the early scholars* attempt to work for rather 
than with the masses, but we should also take their experience 
as a guide for our own activities. What those scholars did not 
realize was that the ordinary people, too, felt this psychologi- 
cal oppression and needed a vision. They qot this vision on the 
streets from Marcus A. Garvey who shouted: "Up! Up! You mighty 
race, you can accomplish what you will!" Garvey seized the 
imagination of the masses with his dream of Africa, and despite 
the fact that he knew relatively little about Africa, about its 
civilization or its history, he was able to mobilize Blacks in 
the interest of Africa. Garvey was able to convince Blacks that 
they were not to be ashamed of their hair, skin color, nor of 
their institutions. By so doing he had a tremendous impact on 
the psyche of the ordinary Black man even though his "Back to 
Africa" movement failed. 

Blacks in America, stimulated by Garvey and influenced by 
the work of DuBois, Woodson and others began to look at them- 
selves and to consider themselves in a new light. The pHae de 
conscience of Blacks in the 1920's and 1930's resulted in such 
cultural developments as Nagro History Week. This was initially 
limited to Black schools especially in the South. Black students 
who went to Northern schools knew very little about Black history 
or Black culture. They were immersed in white institutions whose 
major function was to assimilate them, acculturate them, or en- 
culturate them with the values and traditions of Euro-America. 
Thus it was in the Black schools and the Black colleges that 
Blacks became conscious of their blackness and of the life and 
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work of Black people in America, Africa, the Caribbean and South 
America. It was htrt that the seeds of Black or Afro-American 
Studies were planted, and its Influence was to spread slowly 
waiting for the proper conditions to burst forth. 

Afro-American Studies was the first acedemic manifestation 
of the intellectual reaction of Black peoples against being psy- 
chologically as well as politically and economically dominated 
by Europeans. Blacks in Africa and in the other parts of the 
African Diaspora suffered comparable domination but were slower 
to react. We have all heard stories about young Africans in 
French Africa who were taught that their Sallic ancestors had 
blond hair and blue eyes. French colonial textbooks abetted a 
deliberate policy of the French Colonial Administration to trans- 
form young Africans into Frenchmen. The first lesson in one of 
the early primers used in French West African schools stated: 
"Today I am French. And when I grow up, every Sunday I will put 
at the top of my house the tricolor of France and say to my 
friends and relatives, there is a beautiful flag." When these 
young black Frenchmen discovered themselves, they reacted against 
i th^ir tutors and developed the notion of negritude"^ fundamental 
i character of African peoples. The British in Africa, while not 
j as assimilationist as the French, taught generations of their 
I subjects to sing: "Rule Britania, Britania rules the waves, 
V Britons never will be slaves!" The enculturation of a young child 
} in Africa is movingly described in Kofi Awoonor's This Earth My 
I Brother. Here you get the flavor of what it was to be a young 

colonial being educated in British Africa. The Africans in 
' British Africa were to revolt in the name of "The African Per- 
sonality." The Africans in the West Indies have protested, but 
so far the Blacks in Brazil, although more African than many 
Blacks in the Diaspora, still see themselves primarily as Bra- 
zilians. Yet even here some of them are starting to question 
the terms for integration into the Brazilian nation-state. 

Because of a number of well-known reasons Afro-American 
scholars have done more than other Blacks to create linkages be- 
tween Africa and its peoples diffused throughout the colonial 
world and throughout Latin America. Dr. Booker T. Washington is 
often ignored because many Blacks disapproved of his Atlanta 
Compromise, but his Up From Slavery did much to bring Blacks to- 
gether. This book was translated into many languages, and It 
awakened in the minds of many young colonials in Africa and the 
West Indies an interest in the world of the Afro-Americai. Simi- 
larly, Dr. DuBois* book, rh> ^ Negro , difussed in these areas, 
and for the first time, peoples of African descent, even in 
Africa itself, heard about ancient Mali, Ghana, Songhai, the 
I Mossi Kingdoms and so forth. Thus by the 1920*s and 1930*s 
^ African peoples the world over— from the **man in the street" to 



Che school boy, and to the fntellectual— became conscious of 
the world of the Black man. The intellectuals such as W.E.B. 
OuBois and others were meeting in Pan African Congresses to 
plan the political liberation of Africa; the people were sup- 
porting Ethiopia in its struggle against Italian invasion; and 
the colonial school boys were roing to colleges in America. On 
such college campuses as Lincoln University many young Africans 
and Afro-Americans were discovering each other. [I am told that 
young Nigerians did not know about Columbia, Yale or Harvard. 
If they went to America, they were expected to go to Lincolln 
University.] In other words, the world of the Black man was 
coming back togther. 

World War II heightened the desire of Black men everywhere 
for freedom, and with the inder2ndence of Ghano in 1957, the be- 
ginning of sit-ins in the early 1960's. the stage was set for the 
emergence of a new consciousness among Blacks. The Black youth 
in the Southern university towns started to demand respect at 
lunch counters, and those in Northern universities started to de- 
mand "Black Studies" as a legitimate form of study at their uni- 
versities. 

It is significant that much of the push for Black Studies 
came from Blacks who were on white college campuses. This occur- 
red, in part, because many of these now self-conscious young 
Blacks knew very little about their heritage. I remember being 
quite surprised and intrigued to see on sale on Columbia Univer- 
sity's campus a little magazine put out by the Blacks advocating 
Black Studies and subjects relevant to Afro-Americans. I had 
never seen any of these youths in any of my classes dealing with 
Africa or with race relations. How does one explain this contra- 
diction? One answer is that once the number of Blacks at Colum- 
bia had passed a critical threshold, they wanted to stop being 
invisible and force the university to acknowledge their presence, 
and their particular needs. These young people sat in their dor- 
mitories steaming, agitating, thinking and planning. They wanted 
recognition as human beings as well as courses dealing with the 
Black experience. One was not acceptable without the other. It 
is out of this new context that there arose the demand for Black 
Studies and Afro-American Studies. The demand for an intellec- 
ual enterprise was intimately linked to political demands on ♦he 
total university system. Thes^e' students were asking for more 
than courses, and the history of the Black Studies movmeni^, re- 
flects this important political dimension. 

The first irony to emerge from the linkage between the in- 
tellectual demands and the political ones is that many of the 
very students who demanded Black Studies did not register 



for the courses when these were granted* Students escalated 
their demands for Black dorms, 'sour food, control of budgets 
and the like* The students were caught In a situation In which 
politico £nd academics were being juxtaposed, hut not completely 
merged, and they often attempted the Impossible. Nevertheless, 
It was through the audacity of these students that things star- 
ted to change. Because these students made non-negotiable de- 
mands on the university for Black courses, for Black teachers, 
for Black administrators, many of the white college presidents 
gave In rather than risk revolt. The result, however, was that 
many of the early Black Studies Programs were jerry-built, and 
were staffed by Black graduate students or young Black profes- 
sors. We. still do not know whether W3 may have lost a whole 
generation of graduate students who were pulled away from their 
dissertations to become directors of Black Studies Programs* 
We may have lost a generation, we may have sacrificed a genera- 
tion, but this Is one of the prices that a people must pay for 
progress. For their part, the universities may have acted cyn- 
ically when they departed from their rules to meet the demands 
of Blacks. The question Is whether we have been well served 
and If not, ho^f we can avoid having been had. 

Seen In historical perspective, the universities did not 
react to the demand for Black Studies as they had reacted to 
previous demands for new branches of study. Universities, like 
churches, tend to be among the most conservative of human In- 
stitutions and possess strongly entrenched Interest groups. 
Thus when Theology was the queen of the faculties, the discip- 
lines of Politics and Economics had difficulty emerging. Theo- 
logians fought the notion that these branches of study could be 
Independent of Theology. Sociology had problems being accepted 
as a discipline, and Anthropology has not yet freed Itself from 
the Sociology departments In which It Is usally embedded. Dis- 
ciplines have always had to struggle In order to achieve recognl 
tlon and autonomy. 

Black Studies did not face the same resistance from the 
vested Interests In academla as did the earlier disciplines. 
The established disciplines only presented pro foma resis- 
tance to this new discipline which emerged and cornered fac- 
ulty lines, office space and sought new budgets. Secondly, 
there was a great difference between the sponsors of Black 
Studies and of the other disciplines. Whereas formerly, pro- 
minent scholars were the ones to demand that new disciplines 
be founded. It mt Black students who demanded Black Studies. 
That students would demand anything Is quite alien to an Ameri- 
ca which has not had the Latin American tradition of student 
radicals. Thus the sight of Black students with untried Ideas 



about curricula, budget lines, tenure rules and so on having 
their demands met was Indeed revolutionary. The problems 
that arose at San Francisco State and at Cornell did not help 
matters. The fact now Is that this period Is over and Ameri- 
can education has learned to deal with Black students. The 
Issue now for Blacks Is how can Black Studies be plugged Into 
the ordinary budgetary lines of the university and not elimi- 
nated at a time of shrinking budgets and the departure of 
"soft" money. 

If Black Studies Is to survive, the task for Black stu- 
dents. Black faculty members, and Black administrators Is to 
make their enterprise part of the university system, Americans 
at one time used to talk about a permanent revolution. There 
are no permanent revolutions. Successful revolutions go through 
a process of routlnlzatlon In which persons who having acquired 
positions of power and prestige seek to hold on to them« These 
former rebels resist change, the processes of decay begin, and 
a new group rekindles the flame of protest and action. Revolu- 
tions that do not succeed face the prospect of losing much of 
their gains unless their leaders are wise and farsighted. I 
am afraid that what Is happening to Black Studies Is Inevitable, 
Most of the militant students have left the ampuses, and the 
task of their successors Is to secure the gains made over the 
past ten or so years. Black Studies Is faced with the task of 
making It within the university. Like Political Science or 
Anthropology, Black Studies will have to defend Itself In terms 
of the caliber of work It does and the brilliance of professors 
and students. There Is no other choice. 

Fortunately, the task facing Black Studies may not be as 
difficult as one might have feared. The universities are more 
willing than they have ever been to accept data from Africa and 
from Afro-America as legitimate subjects of study. One can 
bring to one's lectures experiences from the Black world and 
have these experiences accepted as quite legitimate. Let me 
give you an example, the other day I was talking about an anthro- 
pologist who was determined to hold the view that "tribalism" 
was so deeply Ingrained In the African that even In the cities 
Africans remained "tribal". He was led to Insist that this was 
no problem since the Europeans who had migrated to London— the 
Jews, the Greeks, the Hungarians— also had their tribes, I 
said that this reminded me of a story that Booker T, Washington 
used to tell, Washington said that If the white man wants to 
keep the Black man down he had to get Into the gutter with him. 
This anthropologist faced the same problem. In order to keep 
the Africans "tribal", he had to "tribalize" the Greeks, the 
Hungarians and the Jews, Of course this was quite silly. But 
the point of the story Is that I was able to talk about Booker 
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Washington and expect my white students to know who he was, 
I was not forced to use "white" analogies. If they did not 
know who Washington was, then that is their problem. 

Black Studie. has also forced universities to take ano- 
ther look at this whole question of credentials, but Black 
scholars must understand what this implies. Unknown to many 
people is the fact that there have always been white profes- 
sors at the major universities who have not had Ph.D's. 
Nevertheless, this does not mean that a Ph.D was not a major 
factor in the oetting of a position^at these same universities. 
Those whites vithout Ph.D's were persons who did not have to 
have Ph.D's. They were brilliant and their colleagues knew 
it. When Black Studies hit the universities many of the Blacks 
who were appointed did not have Ph.D's and were unknown to the 
whites. The question is, what is going to happen to them? 
This is quite simple. Those who are brilliant will be retained. 
Those who are not will be ousted, perhaps by the admini strati on ♦ 
but perhaps by their own students who have earned Ph.D's and 
who now want their positions. Thus while the universities may 
now be quite prepared to take another look at credentials, do 
not forget that those without credentials must be good. 

Now how about the outlook? I think the days of confron- 
tation are over. The university presidents (and I say this 
in the presence of President Miller) know how to deal with 
confrontation. There are plain clothesmen on Columbia's cam- 
pus, and my feeling is that the administration will win in any 
future confrontation. So the outlook then is for the univer- 
sities to resist any attempts on the part of students to 
change their structures by means of confrontation. As I said, 
the traditional- departments have accepted the presence of Black 
Studies but I think they will resist attempts at duplication 
in the curricula. For example, as chairman of a department and 
operating in a context where race is not the issue, I am being 
squeezed by the dean who is being squeezeTTy the president 
to tighten up. I am telling my colleagues to stay in their 
own research and teaching areas. I sympathize with their new 
interests, but I am sorry for them. Our young professors 
will simply have to wait until the elders give up certain 
fields before they move into them. I do not like this situa- 
tion, but budgetary constraints are getting tougher and I must 
take these measures. I think the same thing will happen 
throughout the universities. Computers can tell deans exactly 
which courses exist, and universities will resist duplicating 
courses for Blacks and whites as some students have demanded. 
This means that Black Studies directors must look at the total 
output of the university, chart their course carefully, be 
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imperialistic when they can, but try to find those niches in 
the ecology of the universities so that their programs can 
develop. 

The challenge of Black Studies was to test the university 
system to see whether or not the system could give. The system 
has given and pur task is to capitalize on this. What do we do 
now? How do we utilize and make Black Studies the kind of enter- 
prise which will serve us first and secondly, the American people 
as a whole? We have got to work. We have .got to be relevant 
It IS no longer permissible for Blacks to rap about African cul- 
ture or Afro-American culture without doing the necessary spade 
work to understand these cultures. White social scientists have 
been softened up. They have conceded that Blacks can be objec- 
tive about themselves. They do not claim as did Herskovits that 
Black students should never work in Africa because they could 
not be objective about Africa. Whites have been forced to con- 
cede that objectivtiy is a problem for all men, and that we have 
the right and abilityn:o be passionate or objective about our 
history and culture as any people about theirs. We should force 
each other to do serious work, we must publish, and deal criti- 
cally with the problems that face us. 

Personally, I am insulted when Black students know less 
about Africa and Afro-America than their white classmates. I 
believe that the task of republishing the works of W.E.B. DuBois 
and Franklin Fraizer should be ours. What right has Moynihan 
to write a preface for DuBois' The Negro American Family? What 
right has Glazer to reintroduce E. Franklin Fraizer's The Negro 
Family in t he United States to us in an abridged edition? ms 
our task and we have got to do it. These people are our in- 
tellectual ancestors. It is our right and our duty to reiTsue 
their work, subject their work to criticaT analysis, and talk 
about their faults. We must take another look at E. Franklin 
Fraizer s denial of the presence of Africansims in American 
life. I suspect that this sensitive man deeply resented Mel- 
ville J. Herskovits' audacity in writing about the Myth of the 
Negro past. Moreover, Fraizer probably felt that if Herskovits 
was able to convince Americans that the contemporary nature and 
character of Black life in the United States was a direct sur- 
vival from Africa, then the people of our society could and 
would pass over in silence the trauma of slavery and the prob- 
lems that Africans had in adapting to the trying social, eco- 
nomic and political systems of this country. These considera- 
tions might well have influenced Fraizer's judgment. In other 
words, E. Franklin Fraizer's position on Africanisms must be 
re-exemined. We may still criticize it, but we must also re- 
spect it and place it in historical perspective. 
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Africans, both in the New World and in Africa, need to 
know more about the slave trade. I have stopped reading sta- 
tistics on the slave trade because white scholars tend to lower 
the number of slaves imported from Africa. Moreover, these 
people often insist that the Arab slave trade was worst than 
the Atlantic trade. The fact is that if one goes to North 
Africa, or Lebanon, or Iraq, one does not see as many Black 
people as one sees in t\ie New World. Thus that slave trade 
must have been quite different. Let us not rely upon Elkins, 
Aptheker and others. Like DuBois then, and now Rodney, let us 
go to the documents ourselves. With respect to Africa, it is 
silly to criticize Leakey's work in the Olduvai Gorge and in- 
sist that these early fossils were Negroid. Let us subject 
these accounts to our own analysis. Let us become paleontolo- 
gists. If there is: something very Negroid there, we will dis- 
cover it. And people will have to take our word for it. 

Black students must now recognize that the hard sciences 
are being used everyday to understand human problems. The bio- 
chemists are looking at the problems of sickle-cell anemia, and 
the engineers and physicists are devising mechanisms for dis- 
covering mineral resources. We also need to know more about our 
own biology and the economies of Africa and economic conditions 
of Afro-America. Our students are still not going into th^se 
areas. We have qot to train them in these disciplines. We can 
only face the challenge of the future if we start studying and 
planning and plotting after we have rapped. African Studies 
and Black Studies could indeed survive. But if we want these 
branches of study to survive, it is up to us to do the hard work 
which is a sine qua non for any kind of excellence in scholar- 
ship or indeed in life. 




CONSORTIUM APPROACH TO DEVELOPING AFRICAN 
AND AFRO-AMERICAN STUDIES: AN ASSESSMENT 



Ewa V. Eko 



The widespread establishment of programs in African and Afro- 
American Studies in colleges and universities towards the end of 
the 1960*s will go down as one of those few innovations that suc- 
cessfully challenged American higher education. Curricular change 
and development became the focus for highlighting the past, heri- 
tage and culture of all peoples of African descent as well as grap- 
pling with their places, problems and promises within the context 
of man-in-society. The result was a plethora of programs, most of 
which were put together hastily in response to vociferous student 
demands. The basic issues of rationale, legitimacy, and develop- 
mental process of these programs are well known and have been e;;- 
posed adequately by many on campuses, and in the literature. 

The agenda now, in light of fiscal unce/tainities ... higher 
education, calls for a hard, reflective, critical, and dispassio- 
nate assessment of what has been done to date and what improve- 
ments must be made in the interest of ensuring the viability, 
productivity and survival of African and Afro-American Studies 
programs. There is need for a vigorous campaign for self-renewal 
of institutional structures, with their impinging variables. To- 
day's trend and mood in higher education dictate that viable pro- 
grams will be those that are interdisciplinary, and intercultural , 
eschewing separatism and forced imposition. It is now generally 
agreed that more can be done for the undergraduate students if 
the Black Experience is made a part of their general studies pro- 
grams. Nevertheless, this and other approaches are very much 
dependent upon the institution, its outlook and resources. 

In developing African and Afro-American Studies programs, 
many colleges and universities, especially large and public, have 
done so unilaterally. On the other hand, where a college especi- 
ally small and private, was unable to go it alone, it has been 
possible to pool resources with neighboring institutions. One 
such cooperative effort at interinstitutional programs in African 
and Afro-American Studies was that of the Six Institutions* Con- 
sortium, the subject of this paper. The member institutions of 
the Consortium are Barber-Scotia College, Bennett College, Liv- 
ingstone College, Saint Augustine's College, Shaw University 
and Winston-Salem State University. 
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Involving small, four-year institutions, five private and ^ 
one public, that have common needs and problems, the Consortium s 
program was established in 1969 to assist these institutions to 
keep alive their tradition of providing effective education for 
black youth. In a deliberate effort to produce systematic cur- 
ricula, the project was designed to span a three-year effort in 
the development of curriculum, resources - faculty and material 
- and in cultural enrichment with specific subject matter empha- 
ses and general studies during each year. The first phase foe- 
used on the Social Sciences and Literature in 1969-70; the second 
on the Arts and Humanities; and the third on the Life Sciences. 
Each phase spanned an academic year during which a common pool 
of resources and facilities were provided to enhance ^ proper 
and legitimate accomplishment of the curricular task. Financial 
support was derived from the U.S. Office of Education under Title 
III of the 1965 Higher Education Act. 

The African and Afro-American Studies Curriculum Project 
(herein after referred to as the project) offered the six insti- 
tutions a unique opportunity for a systematic reflection, plan- 
ing and development of curricular offerings that are academically 
sound. It provided in-service education as well as advanced study 
for their faculties. They found that through a deliberate apprai- 
sal of their curriculums, and through thoughtful study and care- 
ful consideration, involving all the faculty along with student 
input and reaction, it was possible to equip each institution s 
project participants with the scope, focus, and desirable out- 
comes that undergirded the curricular outlines they prepared. 
This was deemed important in order to ensure that the efforts, 
time and investment given the project proved beneficial and per- 
tinent to each institution. 

There was a recognition that there had to be an attempt to- 
wards extending beyond the mere feel of a need for an addition to 
the curriculum that each institution had, to pursuing a re- 
ordering of what needed to be in light of contemporary and emerg- 
ing circumstances. New curricular patches to an old curriculum 
will not hold out for long, A new and resolute effort is more 
realistic. In effect, the outcome of a good Afro-American Studies 
program lies in an overhaul of the general studies and the liberal 
arts curriculums, Curricular concepts and foci must be assessed, 
re-arranged and, in some cases, discarded and modified to provide 
the most wholesome academic program. 

At some of the institutions, a committee or commission of 
students and faculty was set up to review the curriculum and to 
recommend changes and ways in which they could be enriched. These 
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established working forums which provided the base for an effec- 
tive Implementation of the project. There was, therefore, an 
exercise In understanding, and a utilization of the supportive 
resources that the consortium offered. The project attempted 
to encourage the snaring of accomplishments by each Institution 
with others. It called for faculty commitment and participation, 
as well as encouraged student Involvement at both the Institu- 
tional and consortium levels. In effect, what an Institutional 
representative produced was what his Institution needed and what 
It wanted. In a way, working through the consortium served to 
provide an opportunity for each institution to express more 
adequately what It considered Its distinctive Individuality In 
Its currlcular offerings. No attempt was made to produce a 
standardized curriculum for all member Institutions. A great 
deal of Importance was placed on the development of faculty, 
especially since there was a handful of those with competencies 
In the field of African and Afro-American Studies. 



Faculty Development 

Faculty Development was carried out simultaneously on two 
fronts. In-service education, through seminars, workshops uti- 
lizing many expert resources, was provided for faculties of mem- 
ber institutions. These sessions were also open to students and 
the public. Special additional sessions with consultants were 
held for faculty program participants, who also had to carry out 
the study and research, requisite for developing course outlines 
and instructional materials. These participants were released 
by National Teaching Fellows, which enabled them to devote most 
of their time to the curriculum and material development task. 
Each member institution was awarded three fellowships every 
year beginning in 1969-70. In order to ensure breadth and 
scope, faculty members, released for the project, were drawn 
from the various disciplines under special review for the year. 

The other parallel effort was supporting faculty members 
to pursue advanced graduate study and research towards terminal 
degrees in their fields. Between 1969-1973, 25 faculty from 
member institutions were supported to pursue doctorate degree 
studies; 5 the masters degrees and 1 post-doctoral studies/ 
research (See Table 1), There were also fellowship awards to 
a total of 21 faculty to pursue graduate study during the suniner. 
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TABLE I 



ACADEMIC-YEAR FACULTY FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 
1969-73 



I. 


Awards for Doctoral (Ph.D.) Studies 






Field of Study- 


Number of Awards 




Humanities 
Social Sciences 
Life Sciences 


12 
7 
6 

25 


II. 


Awards for Master's Degree Work 






Humanities 
Social Sciences 
Life Sciences 


3 
1 
1 
5 


III. 


Awards for Post-doctoral Studies 






Social Sciences 


1 



Curriculum Development and Cultural Enrichment 

The thrust of curriculum development, the central purpose 
of the entire project, was assisting each institution in the 
revision, development, and making innovation in its liberal 
arts curriculum. Special emphases were placed in general stu- 
dies, as well as specialized courses* Through research, study 
and opportunities for consultations with those who had exper- 
tise in African and Afro-American Studies, institutional par- 
ticipants developed materials, course outlines, and methodo- 
logies that would more realistically reflect the curricular 
goals, purposes and needs of their institutions. The process 
entailed continuing consultations and guidance between project 
participants and their faculties and students in order to 
ensure that what they did and produced met with approval . 
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Media and material support were given the project* A media 
specialist worked with participants 1r. the preparation of in- 
structional materials, compilation of bibliographies and preview 
of films, slides, recordings and teaching aids that related to 
the planned activities. Special workshops on material resources 
for African and Afro-American Studies were held for project par- 
ticipants and librarians of member institutions* Experts who 
conducted these workshops included Porothy Porter, Walter Fisher 
and Jessie Carney Smith* As a result of these workshops, rec- 
ommended books and materials, were acquired every year by the 
Consortium for all libraries of member institutions. 

Curriculum development also fostered curriculum and cultural 
enrichment. Project sessions were held In rotation on Consor- 
tium campuses and we;e open to faculty, staff, and students of 
the six institutions. Each workshop, or seminar session featu- 
red formal presentations and/or exhibits to which all members 
of the institutional community and public were invited. The 
open sessions were followed by working sessions during which 
project participants met with resource persons to discuss speci- 
fic issues, ideas and activities relating to curriculum reform 
and development. In that way, the project brought to campuses 
outstanding consultants, lecturers and artists for the purpose 
of currlcular and cultural enrichment. This pattern of program- 
ming persisted throughout the duration of the project. 



First Phase of the Prooectj 1969^70. As indicated earlier, 
first phase of the project concentrated upon curriculum develop- 
ment and cultural enrichment In the areas of the Social Sciences 
and Literature. Activities featured In-service education for 
faculty participants toward Improving their skills In curricu- 
lum building as well as enriching their cultural background, 
knowledge and Information regarding African and Afro-American 
Studies. The outcomes were new core-courses and course guide- 
lines; instructional niethodology and materials; and resource 
bibliographies. 

The content and methodology for curriculum development in 
the Social Sciences covered African and Afro-American history, 
anthropology, sociology and politics; Black Experience in Latin 
America, Pan-Africanism and urbanization. (See Table II). The 
eminent resource persons who provided consultative services 
included Clarence Bacote, Elsie Lewis, George Breathett, Earlie 
Thorpe, Benjamin Dennis, Dorothy Williams and Boniface Obichere. 
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TABLE II 



CURRICUIAr^ EMPHASES fN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
1969-70 



Curriculum Building in African and Afro -American Studies 
African History, Anthropolog>' and Sociology 
Africans and Africa 
Afro-Americans and Politics 

Bibliographic Survey of African and Caribbean Resources 
Black Cultural Values 

Resources for Afro-American Studies in Social Sciences 

The Black Experience in Latin America 

Media and Methodology 

Afro-Americans and Pan-Africanism 

The Ghetto Game: Afro -Americans and Urbanization 



In the area of English Literature, the curricular content and 
methodology emphasized the Literatures of Africa, Caribbean and 
Black America. The list of consultants included Leon Damas, Arthur 
Davis, Samuel Allen, Stephen Henderson and Charles Ray. 

Seacmd Phaee of the Projeo '970^71. The focus of the 1970- 
71 phase of the project was tl. 3 and Humanities. Special cur- 
ricular attention was given tht .ijmanities core; the performing 
arts - music, drama, theatre and dance; the visual arts - painting, 
drawing, sculpture, crafts; philosophy and religion; and languages* 
As in the first phase, workshops, seminars, exhibits, demonstra- 
tions and perfonnances were held on all campuses and were open to 
institutional communities and neighborhood publics* 

Efforts were made to develop interdisciplinary approaches to 
teaching and study of humanities. Contents and methodology «npha- 
sized the curriculum building in the humanities, the place of 
African and Afro-American arts In the humanities programs, Pan- 
Africanist approaches to the study of modem languages, etc. 
(See Table HI). 
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TABLE III 



CURRICUUR EMPHASES IN THE HUMANITIES 
1970-71 



Curriculum Building in the Htmanities 

Place of African and Afro-American Arts in the Humanities 

Curricular Programs in Philosophy and Religion 

New Curricular Models in Humanities 

Use of Media in Humanities 

The Afro-Spanish Literature in the Caribbean 

Incorporating African Materials in the Modem Language Curriculiim 

A Creative Expression of the Black Experience 

The Structuring of a Humanities Core 

New Directions in the Humanities 

Humanities in the Space Age 



In the performing Arts» emphasis was placed on Black expression 
and communication In Afro-American mus1c» dances, dr&ma and the^ 
atre; African music and dance* comprehensive musicianship, and 
clinics. (See Table IV) 

TABLE IV 

CURRICULAR EMPHASES IN THE PERFORMING ARTS 
1970-71 



The Black Artist: His Development, Heritage and Achievements 

Black Expression and Communication 

Religion as Related to Music 

Black Drama: Commitment and Communication 

Afro- American Dance 

Black Plays 

New Directions in the Performing Arts 

Black Music: A Situation Report 

Traditional Perfomance of African Music 

African Music in the Curriculum of Black Studies 

Drama and Black Experience 

The New Role of the Black Musician 

New Directions in Music Curriculum 

Jazz Clinic 

A Common Elements Approach to a Kaleidoscope of Music 
Contents and Methodology for Courses in African and Afro- 
American Hasic 
Comprehensive Musicianship 
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The resource persons for the year included: Mark Fax, T. J* 
Anderson, Halim El-Dabh, Donald Byrd, Margaret Harris, James 
Standifer and James liarquis in Music; John Biggers, James 
Lewis, Eugene Grigsby, Lois Jones Pierre-Noel, Lorraine Bolton 
and Barry Gaither in the visual arts; Scott Kennedy, and Floyd 
Gaffney in drama and theatre arts; Naomi Garrett and Hortensia 
Sanchez-Boudy in Languages; and Archie Hargraves In Philosophy 
and Religion* 

The Thivd Phase of the Project, 197U72, The subject mat- 
ter area of the Life Sciences was the focus of the 1971-72 phase 
of the African and Afro-American Studies Project* The program 
and activities emphasized contributions and considerations in 
the life sciences and society that relate to African and Afro- 
Americans* Of interest was the analysis of research that has 
been done to date about and by African peoples in the various 
areas of the life sciences with particular reference to the 
problems of evolution and race, genetics, human relationships, 
nutrition and disease (See Table V) 



TABLE V 



CURRICUUR EMPHASES IN THE LIFE SCIENCES 
1971-72 



The Life Sciences and the Black Experience 
Teaching Methodology: Modular Approaches 
Black Scientists in the Life Sciences 

Evolution and Race: Social Implications for the Life Sciences 

Effects of the Parameters of Life on Blacks 

Ecology of Human Relationships 

Genetics of Afro-Americans 

Genetic Engineering and Afro-Americans 

Diseases Prevalent in Black Communities: Etiology and Intervention 
Sickle-Cell Anemia 

Nutritional Problems of Black Americans 

Current Issues and Opportunities in Life Sciences 



The list of resource persons who served as seminar and workshop 
leaders, subject matter consultants and evaVuators included Sam- 
uel Nabrit, David Ray, Samuel Massie, John Withers, William West, 
Henry Moses, Cecile Edwards, Dorothy Williams and Jacqueline 
Jackson* 
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Iinplcfnentatlon of the Project 1972'>73 



The major program thrust of the 1972-73 phase of the African 
and Afro-American Studies Curriculum Project Is the <.ontinuat1on 
and Implementation of the curriculum development efforts of the 
preceeding three years. This phase provides opportunities for a 
synthesis and application v«t111x1ng Interdisciplinary approaches 
for the maintenance of existing level of currlcular accomplish- 
ment, and creative activities of black people. The primary objec- 
tive Is to encourage and facilitate curriculum Infusion with the 
work and contributions of black people In the social sciences, 
humanities, and the life sciences* Consultative services have 
been provided the divisions of the cooperating Institutions. 
Each division has developed programs, based on Its Institutional 
needs, for the purpose of reinforcing the knowledge, methodology 
and materials that were acquired and developed previously* 

Many Institutional activities have taken the form of seminars, 
workshops and symposia: 

Art Seminars and Exhibits 
Workshops In Drama, Music, and Dance 
Seminar on African Religions 

Interdisciplinary Science Symposium on the Black Family 
Media and Materials Workshop ^ 

Developing Instructional Materials from Biological Abstracts 
Seminars In Urban Affairs 

Developing materials .^r Multi-Media Approach to the Black 
Experience 

Writing of a general social science textbook, Man and Society 
Symposium on Black Experience as Reflected In Standard Text- 
books 

Symposium on Sickle-Cell Anemia 

Additionally, Implementation has stimulated the teaching of 
courses whose outlines were developed during the last three years. 
Changes have also been made In course descriptions In catalogs to 
reflect the utilization of materials and methodology that had been 
developed as a result of the project. Demonstrations In the per- 
forming arts have been given. 

Support for faculty training enabled numerous faculty mem- 
bers from all Institutions to attend professional workshops since 
September 1972. Part of this money has also been used to support 
workshops on cairpuses for faculty and students. Two faculty 
fellowships (worth $8,000) for advanced stu<ty were awarded to each 
Institution for the support of their faculty members who are pur- 
suing doctoral studies. Three (3) National Teaching Fellowships 
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Were also awardfHi to each participating Institution. These 
so far been used effectively. Sonie of the fellows have 
been used to release faculty »ei«ber$ i*o are away on advanced 
studies. Others are being used in the divisions. 

Books, materials, and journals for libraries, and audio- 
visual/Instructional materials for media centers have been ac* 
quired through the aegis of the project. Librarians of these 
Institutions have worked with divisional representatives on 
these acquisitions. 

Part of the year*s activity has to do with a critical appra- 
isal of what has been done so far. The direction is that of 
assessing the current ir:act of the project on the total insti- 
tutional curricula and taking steps to make the necessary changes. 
This cioncem is appropriately the focus of the Fourth Annual 
Invitational Workshop. 



Dissemination of Project Outcomes 

A major objective of the project wss the dissemination of 
the results of the activities and outcomes of the project not 
only to the constituencies of the six participating institu- 
tions, but also to the funding agency and interested schools, 
colleges and universities throughout the nation. The dissemi- 
nation procedure utilized included progress reports, bulletins, 
invitational workshops, and publication of curriculum and bib- 
liographic reports. 

Progre98 ReportB. Periodic progress reports on project 
activities (woritshops, seminars, exhibits, etc.), along with 
participant outputs, were issued and distributed widely on all 
consortium campuses. Special progress reports were also for- 
warded to the U.S. Office of Education. 

BulUHns. Each year since 1969, bulletins on the project, 
listing the schedules of sessions, resource persons and the in- 
stitutional participants were published and distributed on cww 
puses and elsewhere to inform faculty, students and others of 
planned seminars and workshops. 

InoitoHonal Workahopa. Since Spring 1970, an invitational 
workshop on African and Afro-American Studies has been held to 
share the results of the project with educators and students 
from schools, colleges and universities around the country. 
These workshops provided opportunities for exchange of new 
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knowledge, curricular approaches and materials for effective 
programs of African and Afro-American Studies. These work- 
shops, on the average, involved more than three hundred par- 
ticipants. The foci of the workshop corresponded with the 
yearly subject matter emphases* 

The First Invitational Workshop provided opportunities for 
exploring curricular approaches, from the Social Sciences and 
Literature, to African and Afro-American Studies. The proceed- 
ings of the workshop were compiled under the title Curricular 
Approaches to African and Afro-American Studies . Copies of 
the booklet have been distributed to all Interested persons on 
consortium. campuses and other Institutions and agencies. 

With a focus on "Curriculum Development In the Arts", the 
Second Invitational Workshop held In 1971 provided a forun? for 
the sharing of the output and experience resulting from the 
project In the arts and humanities. The proceedings were pub- 
lished under the title. Black Arts in Today's Curriculum . 

The Third Invitational Workshop resulted in the publica- 
tions. The Life Sciences and Society and Towards an Interdis- 
ciplinar^Core Curriculum In African and Afro-American Studies , 
Held in April, 1972, the workshop grappled with the issues and 
problems that had special relevance to the lives and condition 
of black people as verified In the life sciences. 

With its focus on "The Impact of African and Afro-American 
Studies: Agenda for the Future," the Fourth Annual Invitational 
Workshop was directed toward assessing the current impact and 
the future prospects of these studies on curricula, educational 
Institutions and society. 

CurHoulimt and Bibliographic Reports. Compilations of 
course descriptions, based on course outlines developed by pro- 
ject participants, and bibliographies have been made every year. 
These have been published and disseminated widely. Proposed 
Courses of Study . 1970 presents the work that was done In the 
social Sciences and English Literature during 1969-70. Exten- 
sive bibliographies of materials in these areas were also in- 
cluded. Curricular patterns and bibliography in the Visual 
Arts were published In Proposed Courses of Study in Visual Arts . 



The proceedings of a workshop on languages held In 1971 
resulted in Pan-Africanist Approach to Modern Language Study . 
These included major presentations and bibliographies on how 
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cultural and literary materials of excellence written by the 
Black people of French and Spanish expressions can be used to 
enrich the teaching of modern languages. 

Annotated Selections from Biological Abstracts on Africans 
and Af ro- Americans , 1972 presents reports on research in the 
areas of the Hte sciences that relate to the peoples of African 
descent. Other compilations on contemporary black scientists and 
selected bibliographies are well under wa^y. 

In addition to these booklets, numerous mimeographed biblio- 
graphic listings and guides in dance, music, history, theatre, 
arts, etc. had been made and distributed widely to the faculty 
and students of all participating institutions and to partici- 
pants at invitational workshops. 

Project Evaluation. 19B9-1972 

Internal Evaluation. Periodic internal evaluations were 
carried out each year to measure the effectiveness of the pro- 
ject and its impact on the participants, the institutions, and 
the Consortium. A project evaluation inventory was developed 
for this purpose. The resulting assessments served a correc- 
tive function in terms of project goals, scope and activities. 
Efforts were made to make changes in the interest of partici- 
pating institutions. Problems encountered by project partici- 
pants were taken up with their academic administrators. As a 
result, it became very clear that the extent to which an insti- 
tution benefitted from the project was directly related to 
institutional support and participation. It was overwhelmingly 
confirmed that the project had improved the quality of faculty 
and curriculum. 

External Evaluation. Every year, an external evaluation 
team of two experts in the field of African and Afro-American 
Studies, within the subject matter area of emphasis, was appoin- 
ted to appraise the output of the project participants. The 
team made several visitations to Consortium campuses, met with 
deans, faculty and students to assess the effectiveness of the 
project and the relationship of what was being done to institu- 
tional needs and purposes. Evaluation reports on these asses- 
sments as well as suggestions for improvements and new approa- 
aches were submitted by the team following each visitation. 
These reports were distributed widely on campuses and both pro- 
ject participants and their institutional committees take steps 
to study and implement the directives from the reports. The 
list of evaluators of the project included John Biggers, Kark 
Fax, Harold Finley, Walter Fisher, Richa'^d Long, Lafayette 
Frederick and Roy Hunter. 
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On the whole, all evaluation reports were generally suppor- 
tive and Instructive. In part these were Indicative of not only 
special abilities of the evaluators and the bouying enthusiasm 
and Industry of project participants. Expressions such as the 
following were characteristic of the reports: 

The African and Afro-American Studies Curriculum 
Project of the Six Institutions' Consortium is 
providing the stimulation and support for a body 
of curriculum development activities of high merit. 
It provides the mechanism for released time for 
faculty in the participating institutions to plan 
and initiate new black programs and to revise and 
rehabilitate old programs. Competent faculty 
craftsmen are shaping viable approaches to African 
and Afro-American Studies instruction, all very 
sensibly oriented to local needs and objectives, 
and to peculiar institutional characteristics. 
2969'70 

The great worth of the African and Afro-American 
Studies Curriculum Project is meaningful to the 
degree that it awakens institutional policy to 
the commitment of a renewal of humanism and cre- 
ativity in the lives of the teachers, students, 
and community. 1970^71 

We found clear evidence that the thrusts and pur- 
poses of the program in life sciences were being 
met in commendable fashion at all six of the par- 
ticipating institutions. The Project directors 
have worked and were still working with great en- 
thusiasm; they had and still have the full support 
of the administrative officers in the six colleges. 
The beneficial impact of the Consortium on curricu- 
lum, inter-faculty communications and intcrinsti- 
tutional cooperation, and on students' image of 
success was unmistakable and clear. The contribu- 
tions from the Resource Persons were well received 
by large audiences; they constructively motivated 
their audiences, and brought new ideas and new 
knowledge to the various campuses. 1972^72 



Unfinished Business 

Despite the healthy progress that the member Institutions 
have made and the Invaluable gains that teve been theirs as a 
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result of the project, there is still a great deal of unf msned 
business. One of these, undoubtedly, is that of translating 
knowledge, gained so far, into action. Implementation of the 
methodology and materials arising from the project must continue 
in order to provide a curriculum that not only touches the con- 
temporary lives and situations of their students, but also one 
that relates to their heritage and provides the variety and stim- 
ulation necessary for their formative experiences and growth. To 
this end, vigorous effort must be made to promote the interdis- 
ciplinary approaches in African and Afro-American Studies that 
have already been developed on the various campuses. 

One important phase of these studies must concern work with 
the immediate neighborhoods of the institutions. Knowledge and 
humanistic experiences must be shared with our kith and kin in 
conmunities surrounding our colleges and universities. The com- 
munity outreach program must include studies of community needs 
and issues. Current extra-mural field work activities must be 
expanded to accommodate the various areas of life education that 
have so far been untouched. The major goal must be one of de- 
veloping a mastery in these areas as well as affecting the lives 
of all institutional neighbors. 

There is a need to improve and increase acquisitions of 
materials for effective programs in African and Afro-American 
Studies, Already special collections, such as the "Black Wonven s 
Collections'* at Bennett College must be increased so that these 
institutions can truly serve as depository of the most inclu- 
sive material for research. An established Institute or Center 
for African and Afro-American Studies at one of these institu- 
tions will serve as a clearinghouse for research, dissemination 
of knowledge and materials, and a reference center for instuc- 
tional development and enrichment. Such an Institute will help 
to up-date curricular studies and materials, coordinate and 
chart the course for research and re-search of matters of con- 
cern to peoples of African descent. To dig up, search, analyze 
and disseminate buried facts about the black man, will consti- 
tute an important mission of the Institute, 

Sumning Up 

While the accomplishments of the Six Institutions' Consor- 
tium have been significant, much remains to be done if the edu- 
cational process is to reflect the composite activity and cre- 
ativity of the total human race. It is hoped, therefore, that 
African and Afro-American Studies will serve as a context out 
of which a wholesome curriculum will blossom, if we deliberately 
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work for It. Such a prospect will give more fulfmment wUhln 
and without the Institution of higher learning. This can be 
done by these six institutions If they are willing and decided 
to continue to work together. The Consortium approach will re- 
main a viable process of educational service only as It Is cul- 
tivated and used by member Institutions to maximize the oppor- 
tunities that Interlnstitutlonal cooperation offers. 
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COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT STUDIES: A NEW FOCUS IN 
AFRO-AMERICAN STUDIES 



Uma 0. Eleazu 



I Whenever new programs appear on the academic scene, there 

\ usually follows a period of soul searching as to Its academic 
I validity, legitimacy and content. Sometimes there are jurls- 
l dictlonal disputes over whose domain Is being Infringed upon 
by whom, and who Is going to lose or gain what. Economics, 
political science, sociology each had to struggle to establish 
themselves as legitimate disciplines. Besides such questions, 
once a new field becomes established, the discussion moves to 
the level of where to draw Its own boundaries and how to define 
In depth what constitutes the core of the subject, 

Afro-American Studies has been passing through these stages. 
But unlike earlier disciplinary fights, Afro-American Studies 
had to fight racial as well as acadomic prejudice, Afro-American 
Studies (Black Studies, African-American Studies or what have you) 
Is a child of the militant protests of the 60's, As such, most 
existing programs, especially on predominantly white campuses, 
came Into being as palliatives, to assuage angry black student 
agitation. Up and down the country, blacks with Ph,D,'s were In 
demand to head Black Studies Programs, On the other hand, being 
hurriedly put together, more often than not, not much thought was 
given to basic questions of curriculum development and the nature 
of the education that was being planned. Opinions differed (and 
still differ) as to what Black Studies or Afro-American Studies 
was supposed to be or achieve. 

To most university administrators. It was a way of getting the 
blacks "off our backs" - an example of what has been characterized 
as declslonless decisions,^ The program Is established with the 
full Intention of making It fall. 

Because there was no real commitment, such programs are not 
given any status, nor the wherewhithal to succeed. Further, cour- 
ses are carelessly put together and no one bothers whether they 
have ar\y content or not. An attitude of 'If that Is what they 
want let them have It* tends to pervade. 
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Hardly more enthusiastic is the view that Black Studies 
Programs should provide black students with "black pride," or 
"something to relate to." So a center is established and one 
or two courses in history of the Afro-American and one or two 
in Africa and that is it. The Center becomes a kind of "junior 
common room" for the blacks on campus, there is no major in 
Black Studies as such, but it is felt that having taken African 
end Afro-history, one gains *black pride'. Very soon the stu- 
dent who is interested takes the handful of courses available, 
which may or may not count towards his graduation* Eventually 
many black students come to look on the time spent on such cou- 
rses as time wasted. "After all, no matter how much pride 
you've got, if you don't have them credentials, man that's it." 
Hence, many Afro-American programs are in trouble even with 
black students because they are not geared to the future growth 
of the individual as a functioning member of the community. 

And then there is the anomalous situation of predominantly 
black colleges having Black Studies! ! They jump on the band- 
wagon because some government department or foundation will 
fund ethnic heritage type programs or because other 'mainstream' 
institutions around the country are now establishing it... one 
is tempted to ask if these black institutions have not been 
teaching Afro-American-Black experience, what have they been 
doing? I am of the opinion that from Accounting to Zoology, 
their courses and programs should have been infused with 
'blackness' or the essentially African. But alas, for years 
they have been more concerned with moulding the black man in the 
image of middle America or rather to get them to melt in the 
melting pot, that it needed the 'revolution' of the 'GO's to 
jolt them into what they would have been doing anyway. 

The programs that were designed to fail have failed or been 
phased out. Those that genuinely sought to attempt something new 
are now groping for new directions - not because they want to 
legitimize themselves on campus, but to make themselves more rele- 
vant to the needs of the students and the black masses out there, 
whose militancy in other fields made their coming into existence 
possible in the first place. In responding to their environment, 
black Americans have had the singular achievement of setting the 
pace in rethinking aspects of this society - in the irts, social 
organization, values as well as in educational thoughts - even 
though such leadership has not always been acknowledged. Maybe 
in the field of education, the search for relevance in Afro- 
American education is going to force a rethinking of the nature 
of liberal education In urban, technological socletv. 

Since Afro-American Studies received Its impetus from the 
black militant movement, one of Its main concerns will be the 
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uplifting of the masses of people In the black conmunltles. It 
cannot afford to be a means of training an elite which will be 
divorced from the black community - a kind of "brain-drain" from 
the ghetto colonies of the United States • Rather, It should aim 
at producing men and women who must be prepared to use their skill 
and knowledge In facilitating the political and economic develop- 
ment of the black communities. In this respect, a statement made 
by the Phelps-Stokes Commission on Education In Africa Is apropos* 
The school, the comlsslon declared should be "a leaven for the 
transformation of the community."^ In saying that, the conmls- 
slon was concerned about the kind of literary education that was 
offered by Christian missionaries which had the effect of pro- 
ducing an elite without a mass base and a system In which the 
"educated" became alienated from his native society. They, there- 
fore » recommended that the village or urban school should be used 
not only for limited periods of the day but also as centers for 
educating the rest of the community. Thus: 

a fundamental requisite of effective training 
of the masses Is the determination to produce 
native leaders of moral force who will help 
extend education far and wide. Equally fun- 
damental Is the requisite that the education 
of native leadership shall be definitely rooted 
In the needs of the masses of the people.'' 

In fact, the above quoted recommendation on the education 
of Africans borrowed heavily from the educational philosophy 
which had been developed and applied In this country on the edu- 
cation of Black Americans and black American communities. Some- 
where along the way, the educated black American was drained 
from his community and his leadership was no longer rooted In 
the needs of the masses. But we are 'now In a different era. 
The educated blacks and the black community need each other, and 
I see the Afro-American Studies programs or centers as being In 
the forefront In educating black communities. In this respect, 
one would agree wholeheartedly with Davis and Satterwhite when 
they state that "It Is Imperative that the masterplan for a 
comprehensive program of black education focus on community 
development..." because this Is the way In which the black com- 
munity will derive benefits from the educational enterprise of 
Its sons.* 

As such. Black Studies curriculum must aim at "any course 
of study or activity aimed at realizing the self-defined and 
self-articulated needs of the black community. "=> It Is In this 
spirit that this paper Is offered for consideration at this 
workshop. But It Is easier said than realized. There are a 
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lot of difficulties involved in conceptualizing this form of 
education and the extra-mural implications that it has. To 
understand the nature of the program being proposed, it is 
necessary to describe briefly the characteristics of the 
urban black community and its educational needs* 

Let us begin by considering some of the demographic cha- 
racteristics. The Kemer Conmission in its 1963 report noted 
three demographic trends in the Black population: (1) the rapid 
rate of increase in the black population that is, vis-a-vis the 
white population of U.S. (2) The constant out flow of this pop- 
ulation from rural areas in the South to large cities in the 
North with a smaller stream moving to large cities in the South. 
(3) While moving into these large metropolitan areas, they have 
been greeted by segregation in center cities and the flight of 
whites to the suburbs to avoid them. The net effect has been 
to produce large concentration of blacks in the ghettos of the 
big urban centers. ^ As the Black people become more and more 
concentrated in the large cities of the nation, most of the prob- 
lems that are associated with the rise of urbanism have become 
the problem of the black man too— these include unemployment which 
is aggravated by the flight of industries to the suburbs. More 
often than not the jobs that are left in the city are mainly low 
paying jobs - street cleaning, janitorial work and menial cleri- 
cal jobs in the business districts. Even when new jobs are cre- 
ated through the expansion of public services most of those 
available to black people will be of the low paying type. Thus 
even those who get the jobs will not earn enough to maintain 
their families. This in turn increases the amount of poverty 
of the inhabitants of "inner-city". Add to this the feeling of 
powerlessness and inferiority that go with the "culture of 
poverty"; the feeling of inadequacy felt by the man who has to 
depend on the income of his wife to maintain the family, the 
likely tension this creates between husband and wife inspite of 
their best intentions to make a good family; the unintended con- 
sequence of the AFDC program which in some cases forces the man 
to abandon his family in order to qualify them for benefits under 
the program; the handicap which the children feel when they have 
to grow up without a father image in the house. Along with these 
unemployment and disorganization of family life come the other 
incidentals of city lift • dope addiction, petty crimes, violence 
even among close relations and the insecurities of life in the 
urban jungle; the exploitation of outsiders of the ignorance of 
the poor which adds racial insults to the economic injuries that 
are being done. The general concern for day to day living leaves 
no time to consider other things of life such as the exercise of 
political and civil rights. 
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Along with this human condition that exists in the urban 
ghettos is the inelasticity of the institutions of government 
to the changing circumstances of the cities. Not only do they 
not respond to the needs of the blacks, in most cases the built 
in racism would not even let them listen. Part of the demands 
of the black protest movement is that of community control* At 
this time this should not be interpreted to mean an enhanced 
advisory role in certain city agencies but an effective partici- 
pation in the defining, articulating and making of decisions 
that affect the lives of citizens - law enforcement, education, 
housing and municipal services of various kinds. If the trend 
is going to be as President Nixon is saying • towards decentra- 
lization and revenue-sharing, biack; had better be in control 
of the local governments that will be getting these funds. This 
then calls for a certain level of sophistication in the use of 
community power and resources. Blacks are increasingly getting 
the force of numbers in the cities, the masses should be trained 
to use it to their own benefit. This in turn calls fot a certain 
type of leadership which hitherto had developed hapharzardly buc 
now needs to be purposely cultivated; and this is where Afro- 
American studies and Community Involvement Studies come in. As 
Professor Pentony of San Francisco State University once put it: 

"Out of the black studies experience are to come 
black students, coninitted, socially aware, ambi- 
tious, devoted to the welfare of black people, 
and equipped for helping the black community j 
assume its rightful place in American society.'" 

How do we translate-that aim into a curriculum for teaching under- 
graduates? The development of Community organization and Social 
planning education in Schools of Social Work is a recognition of 
the fact that the kinds of social problems facing urban America 
require a new kind of skill, a new kind of personnel with the 
competence to deal with the kind of human and community disloca- 
tions inherent in that development. But the social planning mode 
has led to the attitude that all that is-needed is to bring about 
and maintain a progressively more effective adjustment between 
welfare resource and needs. Thus the community organization 
approach to any problem will be to collect facts; after gaining 
a factual base, then plan a course of action based on those facts. 
It would seek to improve and facilitate the delivery systems and 
to promote and improve the interrelationship between agencies 
and groups concerned with welfare programs and services. Those 
who were brought up in this tradition have performed well in the 
limited sphere of coordinating agencies and organizations that 
are already in existence. But as new ones, such as the Model 
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Cities and Community Action Agencies, have come to recjuire the 
active participation of people in their target areas, the tra- 
ditional community organization has proved unable to handle 
this. Hany black people in the field of social work have come 
to doubt the received wisdom of their discipline and its ability 
to address itself to the problem of the black man in the "Inner 
City. "8 

In what follows, I will attempt to describe briefly what 
is being attempted by the African-American Studies Program at 
University of Maryland, Baltimore County. It is not being of- 
fered here as a model, but as a point of departure in our dis- 
cussion of the theme of this workshop - new direction in Afro- 
American Studies. 

At UMBC we have been concerned with the same kinds of ques- 
tions that would normally be raised when one is developing a 
curriculum for a new academic program. But here we were concer- 
ned with two kinds of program - (1) the Academic degree program 
(B.A. Degree in Community Involvement Studies) to be offered with- 
in the university and (2) the program that would relate the kind 
of African American Studies we were developing with the community 
at large, and the black community of Baltimore in particular. 

First we had to ask questions about the kinds of needs we 
were designing it for. Here one has to take into consideration 
the needs of the individual student as well as the needs of the 
consumers of graduates, in other words, the prospective employ- 
ers of graduates in something called Community Involvement. 
After all, we still live in a society dipped in its own tradi- 
tions which many are not yet willing to give up. One would have 
wished that people did not have to look upon the liberal arts de- 
gree as a passport to employment, then the learning process would 
be education for living rather than education to earn a living. 
So we have to face the existential fact that many students will 
feel very insecure if they did not have an idea of what or where 
the degree would lead them. So, in the needs of the student, we 
might differentiate between what might be regarded as the psycho- 
logical (identity) needs and the functional (career) needs of the 
student. Somehow a good program must reconcile the two, or at 
least make it easier for the student to do that for himself. I 
do not know exactly what meaning can be given to what used to be 
referred to as the "well rounded man," but it means an individual 
who has learned to deal with some degree of confidence the prob- 
lems which emanate from his environment and can understand and 
animate others to deal with such problems in an effective way, 
that is the kind of a well rounded man we are aiming at for the 
black community. If we might use the analogy of production fur- 
ther, the usual process in this country is, if the production of 
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a product is technically possible then you produce it and then 
turn around and persuade people to consume it. We hope that 
this should not be applied to the field of education, but ra- 
ther to let the needs of the consumers dictate the thing to be 
produced and the consumers we have in mind are the black student 
and the black community* 

Given these kinds of ?:onsiderations, what kinds of conside- 
rations, what kinds of skills do we want to provide the student 
opportunity to learn? If we identify the problem of the urban 
cowmunity as one in which the basic symbolic fabric of society 
is weakened and thus the links between man and man, man to group, 
etc. are weak, what one needs then would be an understanding of 
the forces that lead to such weakening of the society as well as 
the skills to deal with them. There are therefore two kinds of 
skills - analytic and interactional skills, that are directly re- 
lated to these kinds of problems* We hope that a major in Com- 
munity Involvement Studies, the type we have proposed, will give 
the students such skills. Analytic skills are those required for 
defining, analysing and planning how to deal with problems, in- 
cluding fact-finding or research, prograwning, implementation 
specification and evaluating of projects, organization and admin- 
istration. On the other hand, interactional skills deal with 
those kinds of skills required to deal with other P«ople; how to 
communicate proposals and idtis effectively; how to elicit the 
thinking and activities of others, and to provide the atmosphere 
which would make it possible for others to pursue agrees upon 
objectives; In short, how to handle people. Courses developed 
must be those that would provide maximum opportunity for the 
student to develop these skills. Our emphasis is more toward 
community development rather than community organization, as de- 
fined and taught in most schools of social work. 

With these considerations in mind, we have developed a group 
of courses which deal with the human consequences of urbanization, 
political demography as it affects the black population, the re- 
lationship between the black community and the institutions that 
are dealing with the urban crisis, power structure and the poli- 
tics of a typical American city. The Core of the degree offe- 
ring will include most of the following: 

Introduction to Conwunity Involvement 
Community Development 
Internships in Community Development 
Community Professions and Career Perspectives 
Problem Solving in the Urban Black Community 
Administrative Processes and the Black Community 
Studies in the Political Econoiny of Poverty 
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In addition to these there are other courses In other areas of 
the African American Studies which the student can take to sup- 
plement, for example we have courses such as Institutional Racism 
In the U*S*; Black American Civic Culture; and for comparative 
perspectives. Social Processes In Africa. Besides the core, which 
must be taken from the African-American Program, the student Is 
given the freedom to choose from the traditional departments a 
group of courses that will give him the desired emphasis for a 
more In depth knowledge from the perspective of a traditional dis- 
cipline as well as with an eye on the job market. Recognizing 
the fact that studies relating to the urban community will have to 
organize a large amount of knowledge which cut across existing dis- 
ciplines, at the present time we have the following four lines of 
emphasis and the type of course grouping that may be pursued: 

1. Community Development and Leadership. In this area, a student 
Is advised to spread his electlves to cover courses such as Local 
Politics from political science. Urban Social Problems, Urban so- 
ciology from the department of Sociology; from economics. Urban 
economics and from the department of psychology, social psychology, 
urban psychology and the psychology of* communication. 

2. Social Services Delivery Systems . Here one is more concerned 
with planning methods and direct service agencies. This empdasis 
may lead to further studies in urban planning or work in the com- 
munity end of public agencies. Students are advised to consider 
taking courses such as - from Geography Department, Urban Geography, 
Metropolitan Baltimore, from Sociology, Urban Social Problems and 
from the school of Social Work, Social Welfare as a social Insti- 
tution, Basic Social Work Methods. 

3. Busines>^ ^:.ohasis. This is for those who will be thinking in 
terms of going into business or to work for the economic develop- 
ment of the black community. They will be expected to consider 
such courses as Principles of Economics, Accounting, Macro and 
Microeconofflic Analysis and Managerial economics. 

Public Policy and Planning Systems. This is for those who may 
want to get in on the political decision making aspects or may want 
to go on to graduate school in the area of Policy Analysis and 
Studies which are rapidly coming into vogue. Such students are 
advised to take such courses as Public Policy analysis. Public 
Administration and Local Politics from the department of Political 
Science; Theory of Public Finance, Municipal Administration, etc. 
from the department of Economics, each of these emphases would 
form a very good background for those tAo intend to get into such 
professions as Law, Education and Public Health. Each is conce- 
ived as liberal education and is organized around certain kinds 
of problems, areas and issues - issues and problems that are 
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relevant for relating and working In the urban black conwunlty. 
The emphasis Is on learning rather than education or teaching, 
partly because It Is uncertfin whether the skills which have 
been Identified are skills which anybody can claim that he can 
Impart to others and partly because another emphasis Is on ex- 
posing the students and Instructors to real situations as much 
as possible so that the Individuals can learn on their own. 

The second aspect of the Community Involvement Studies Is 
the relationship between the university of which It Is a part 
and the black community; how the Afro-American studies program 
can be made to serve the black cowmunlty or as suggesred earlier, 
how to make It the "leaven" for the social betterment of the 
black community. This Is by no means an easy task fo^ jn effec- 
tive program cannot be Implemented without exposing both the stu- 
dents and the faculty to the problems of the conmunlty. 

There are several advantages for having such relationships 
with the community. For one thing. It will not only expose the 
students to the real situations but also faculty will be moved 
to undertake some problem oriented research which In turn becomes 
part of the teaching material. For another, the resources of the 
university - faculty and research skills will become available to 
the people in the conwunity who are dealing with these problems. 
It may be recalled in this connection that the Carnegie Comniss- 
ion on Higher Education recently exhorted the big city unlve-.J- 
ties to Increase the access of the urt^n dweller to the educa- 
tional opportunities which they offer. This report criticized 
many of these universities for hiding behind "medieval walls 
(like the proverbial ostrich hiding its head in the sand) which 
Insulates them from inner city problems. The crisis of human 
development Inherent in the urban crisis affects the black com- 
munity more than any other group. It is therefore incumbent for 
any educational program that is addressing Itself to the problem 
of the blacks, to respond to these problems. But again the mat- 
ter is easier said than done. What approaches are necessary? 
What kind of Involvement should the university have in the con- 
munlty? Opinions surely differ. Several approaches have been 
suggested and are being tried at many institutions. There are 
three approaches to community Involvement that a univsrsity or 
a con^onent of it can undertake. 

One approach is the 'free university'. Facilities are made 
available at specified centers where people can go and learn. 
Although someone should be in charge, in terms of coordinating 
and arranging and disseminating information, there is as little 
of the regular university requirements as possible. Students 
are not required to attend classes regularly; they go to any 
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of the classes they wish; there are no units or credits to accum- 
mulate, no credentials at the end of the semester - start when 
you like, learn what you want to learn and stop when you want to. 
There will be instructors available, who teach free, or have no 
credentials, no Ph.D.'s or some other hiring standards. It has 
been talked about and sometimes it is thought that once people 
have been liberated from formal requirements, they will get down 
to learning for its own sake. The emphasis here is on teaching 
what the student wants to learn. Attractive though this might 
be, it seems to be a luxury, that those crying "Nation time" can 
ill afford. One does not build a nation in a mood of drift and 
purposelessness. So also, social development and/or redevelop- 
ment of the black conmunity in urban America cannot afford the 
luxury of dissipated energy, A sense of relevance and direction 
is needed, which in my opinion, cannot be left to an "invisible 
hand" in the free university. 

Another approach is the idea of "university without walls," 
To appreciate the attraction of this idea, let me contrast it 
with a picture of present school systems as seen by one who di- 
rects a school without walls program: 

Our schools imagine that students learn best 
in a special building separated from the lar- 
ger community. This has created a refuge in 
which students and teachers do not need to 
explore but only to accept. Within this 
separated refuge, students are expected to 
learn "»n so-called homogeneous groups known 
as classes, and within these classes, students 
are isolated, separated from each other by the 
seating arrangement and by the competition for 
approval,,, Finally, within these •boxes', the 
school houses and the classrooms, life is self- 
reflecting, with no relation to anything out- 
side of itself, and so it becomes a fantasy, 
it becomes unreal, ^ 

In this situation, students come to feel that what is learned is 
for grades immediately and mediately for work. In liberal arts 
colleges, there Is no particular relation between degree and work, 
hence cry of irrelevance in many courses taught. Educators are 
only those found in the boxes - parents, pastors of the local 
churche^ businessmen, employers are defined out. What is wrong, 
Brender says in the fixity of the boundaries of education. In 
"the University Without Walls", there is no school house, there 
is no separate building, school is not a place but an activity, 
a process,,, a school without walls", '0 
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This then suggests that there will only be learners, people who 
are engaged in the process of learning, and resource people who 
intermittently (as in real life) provide them with facilities 
and resources with which to learn. Being immersed in the com- 
munity, the learners are exposed to its complexities and absorb 
as much of it as they would want. No two individuals may learn 
the same thing in the same situation. Unlike the free univer- 
sity, the learning situation in the university without walls can 
be planned to give some purpose, meaning and integration to what 
is being learned. 

The third approach is that of adult education. The idea be- 
hind this approach is that if people are not to become befuddled 
by all that is going on around them, thus becoming merely objects 
of change, they somehow must try to understand the forces that 
impinge on their lives and, as far as possible participate in 
shaping it. Often people who have "finished" their formal educa- 
tion find themselves in a whirlwind they do not understand; for 
such, adult education is needed. There are a lot of arguments 
as to what constitutes adult education. As used here, it should 
be understood in the sense defined recently by the International 
Congress of Universal Adult Education: 

Adult education is a process whereby persons 
who no longer attend school on a regular and 
full time basis (unless full-time orograms 
are especially designed for adults) undertake 
sequential and organized activities with the 
conscious intention of bringing about changes 
in information, knowledge, understanding or 
skills, appreciation and attitudes; or for the 
purpose of identifying and solving personal or 
community problems.^' 

It is important to stress the aspects of "conscious intention of 
bringing about changes" because, for societies planning to effect 
social change (as opposed to a laissez faire approach), one may 
need to undertake organized activities that will focus on chang- 
ing attitudes, behavior or skills. Adult education, therefore 
properly so called, is essentially remedial and change oriented. 
In this sense, Mr. Roy Prosser, writing in the context of rapid 
social and economic development in Africa (Kenya in particular), 
saw adult education as "that force which in its ideal applica- 
tion helps society to determine its ends, brings a maximum of 
readjustment of attitude within society to any new and changed 
situation in the shortest possible time, and which evolves and 
imparts new skills and techniques required for the change."'^ 
Unlike the two other approaches, there is still the necessity 
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to institutionalize the learning process, and of course there 
is no reason why some of the "univeristy without walls" cannot 
be applied to adult education* Traditionally, the kinds of 
needs that adult education has addressed itself include (a) re- 
medial kinds of needs which may have to do with fundamentals 
such as literacy - reading and writing; (b) vocational - tech- 
nical, professional or paraprofessions; (c) utilitarian types 
such as health, welfare services and family planning - that is 
not to suggest that remedial or vocational types of adult edu- 
cation are not utilitarian; (d) civic education which has as 
its goal an increase in civic competence; and (3) cultural and 
self fulfillment needs. Taken together, these ideas, processes 
and methods can be combined to give the desired effect. 

One more problem needs to be mentioned - and that is the 
question of articulating the elementary and high school program 
with the Afro-American Studies at the University. In most cases, 
the latter has been seen as a purely university or college level 
affair. Ideally an Afro-American content should infuse the 
school system of the community in which it is located. Working 
with local school authorities as well as Education Departments 
of the university in the training of teachers for inner city 
schools is in. Consonance with the idea that the educational 
process is a preparation for adult life should start as early 
as possible. 

To summarize, let me say that what is being advocated here 
is a process whereby the college and the conmunity can co-operate 
in bringing up future members of the community who will be able 
to face and handle the problems of that community. The masses 
of black people need a new kind of education to cope with the 
urban community and Afro-American Studies Programs will do well 
to address themselves to these issues. 
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BLACK ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: THE TASK 
OF THE BLACK ECONOMIST 



Barbara A, Jones 



The black economists are just one of many groups of black 
scholars. Thus, the task of black economists flows from the 
task of black scholars and the functions which scholars and 
education In qeneral perform for a given society. 

Education serves basically the same purpose for all soci- 
eties. It equips students with the knowledge and skills neces- 
sary to earn a living, but, equally. If not more Importantly, 
It Is the vehicle through which the values, customs, attitudes, 
myths, aspirations, etc. of a society are passed from one gene- 
ration to the next. By doing this, education prepares students 
to take their place In the pre-established order and to work 
for the maintenance of that order. 

The American educational system Instills In Its youth the 
belief that capitalism and a two party political system offer 
the best life for Its people. The educational system of the 
Soviet Union, on the other hand, teaches Its youth that a socia- 
list economy and a one-party state are far superior to any other 
system now practiced by mankind. Thus, the educational system 
of different societies differ according to the histories, values, 
needs and aspirations of those societies. 

However, when one group of people occupy a position of dom- 
inance over another, the dominant group will. In all likelihood. 
Invoke a system of education which legitimizes their dominant 
position and assigns to citizens of the subservient group sub- 
servient roles. The education designed and supervised by the 
dominant group will perpetuate the values, myths, etc. as well 
as meet the needs, of the dominant group while those of the sub- 
servient group go wanting. 

President Julius Nyerere of Tanzania made this point quite 
well In a discussion of the educational system established In 
Tanzania during colonial rule: 

It was not designed to prepare younq people for the 
service of their own country; Instead It was moti- 
vated by a desire to Inculcate the values of the 
colonial society and to train Individuals for the 
service of the colonial state. 
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• . . the educational system Introduced Into Tan- 
zania was modeled on the British system, but with 
heavier emphasis on subservient attitudes and on 
white-collar skills. Inevitable, too. It was 
based on the assumptions-^ of a colonialist and 
capitalist society. It emphasized and encouraged 
the Individualistic Instincts of mankind. Instead 
of his co-operative Instincts. It led to the po- 
sesslon of Individual material wealth being the 
major criterion of social merit and wealth. 

This meant that colonial education induced atti- 
tudes of human inequality, and in practiced under- 
pinned the domination of the weak by the strong, 
especially in the economic field. Colonial edu- 
atlon in this country was therefore not transmit- 
ting the values and Knowledge on Tanzanlan society 
from one generation to the next; it was a delibe- 
rate attempt to change those values and to replace 
traditional knowledge by the knowledge from a dif- 
ferent society* It was thus a part of a deliberate 
attempt to . . . make (the traditional society) in- 
to a colonial society which accepted its status 
and which was an efficient adjunct to the governing 
power. ' 

The same can basically be said for the education or as Carter 
G. Woodson put It, the "mis-education," of blacks in this 
rnuntry. 

To the extent that African people in the United States 
constitute a community, separate and apart from that of white 
America, and to the extent that the values, goals, etc. of 
these two societies are not in concert, then one should not 
expect for education designed to meet the needs of the Black 
community to be the same as education designed for white 
folks. 

Thus, there is the need for the black community, and the 
leadership must come from black scholars, to establish the 
framework for a new education which speaks to the needs of 
black people. This education will emphasize the worth and 
the contributions of African people; it will perpv,tuate those 
myths which inspire black youth to greatness; and. it will 
ley the groundwork for finding solutions to those problems 
which most greatly plague us as a people. This will be edu- 
cation for the black perspective. 
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"The black perspective" Is a concept which Is often mis- 
understood by laymen, who, hearing It or reading It, ask: 
"But, don't we need to know about other people too?" W. E, B, 
DuBols, In discussing the role of the Negro college, explained 
In 1933 what Is now referred to as the Black perspective: 

It seeks from a beginning of the history of the Negro 
In America and In Africa to Interpret all history; 
from a beginning of social development among Negro 
slaves and freedmen In America and Negro tribes and 
kingdoms In Africa, to Interpret and understand the 
social development of all mankind In all ages. It 
seeks to teach modern science of matter and life 
from the surroundings and habits and aptitudes of 
American Negroes and thus lead to understanding of 
life and matter In the universe. 

And this Is a different program than a similar func- 
tion would be In a white university (or from the 
white perspective (which Is often mistakenly thought 
of as the universal perspective or objective perspec- 
tive), because It starts from a different point. It 
Is a matter of beginnings and Integrations of one 
group which sweeps Instructions Into a universal 
world of science, sociology and art. 2 

Colleges and universities are the primary arenas for the 
activities of scholars In this society. The functions of these 
Institutions, as I see It, can be divided Into two, different 
but not mutually exclusive, groups— those related to the dis- 
semination of knowledge and those related to the creation of 
knowledge. To meet the DuBols prescription, the black scholar 
must, before disseminating knowledge, decide what Is worth 
repeating. Then, he must determine the best technique to use 
In his attempt to make this program "live" among his students. 

The more difficult of the two groups of functions of the 
scholar Is the creation of knowledge. But, unless this Is 
done first, that knowledge cannot be disseminated. Here the 
tasks of the black scholar are to decide what questions should 
be Investigated, outline the methodology for the Investigation 
which will yield the most accurate results, and, finally, carry 
out the Investigation Itself. 

This prescription for black scholars and black colleges 
and universities does not differ from one which would be writ- 
ten for European scholars, Isralll scholars or Japanese scho- 
lars. The difference comes In how we would carry out the 
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tasks* First we would select for Investigation those questions 
which have the greatest meaning tor African people, here and on 
the Continent • Secondly, we would devise a research scheme 
which reflects an understnading and appreciation of our cultu- 
ral, social, political and economic heritage. This research 
design would take the goal of liberation of African people as 
"given" and all other factors as variable. 

Lerone Bennett has assigned the following task to black 
scholars: 

It is necessary for us to develop a new frame of refe- 
rence which transcends the limits of white concepts. 
It is necessary for us to develop and maintain a total 
intellectual offensive against the false universality 
of white concepts... By and large, reality has been con- 
ceptualized in terms of the narrow point of view of the 
small minority of white men who live in Europe and North 
America. We must abandon the partial frame of reference 
of our oppressors and create new concepts which will re- 
lease our reality... We must say to the white world that 
there are things in the world that are not dreamed of in 
your history and your sociology and your philosophy."^ 

And, we might add, your economics. 

This means that black scholars must, in spite of the obsta- 
cles, consider research and writing to be equally as important 
as teaching. 

At this point we will take a closer look at what I see to 
be the task of the black economist first as a disseminator of 
knowledge and then as a creator of knowledge. 

Principles of Economics, the standard two semester intro- 
ductory sequence, is the only economics course that most col- 
lege students ever take. (And, as a rule, only those who find 
it to be a requirement in their curricula take it.) Thus, to 
the extent that we are going to broaden black students* know- 
ledge of the effects of various aspects of the econony on their 
lives and how the economic decisions— what, how, how much and 
for whom to produce— are made, it will be done in that course. 
In*addition, it is what happens in that course which determines 
whether or not students will pursue the study of economics any 
further. 

The Principles course is traditionally designed to intro- 
duce students to all the major sub-fields within the discipline 
-the subject matter and the tools of analysis. Needless to 
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SV, this is already a manwoth task, but to it I would add, to 
help students recognize those forces within the American and 
world economies which most directly affect their lives and the 
lives of other black people. 

The latter is seldom done. Students usually leave the fi- 
nal examination a mass of confusion determined to flush every 
thread of knowledge associated with all of those, for them, 
meaningless graphs and charts, wierd concepts like diminishing 
marginal utility, names like Smith, Ricardo, Keynes which they 
memorized for the exam, and other similar things out of their 
minds forever and take a solemn oath never to get within ten 
feet of any room which even houses a book which bears the con- 
cept economics in its title or on any of its pages. 

The approach to the Principles course which yields this re- 
sult disseminates little knowledge. One or two oddballs who 
just happen to "like that kind of stuff" may catch on and decide 
to major in economics, but the other 98 percent of the students 
(those who pass, at least) have simply overcome another round 
in the obstacle course leading to the baccalaureate. 

This is a serious and urgent problem. Most scholars and 
laymen alike recognize the economic roots of our present pre- 
dicament. And, to the extent that these economic problems must 
be dealt with on the road to liberation, that introductory eco- 
nomics course is discouraging black students from taking indepth 
looks into the subject area which could hold the answer to our 
future. 

With the foregoing in mind, I recommend that black econo- 
mists, especially those who teach black students take the fol- 
lowing approach to teaching Principles of Economics. Firstly, 
discard all text books. Secondly, make a list of those phe- 
nomena that one must be familiar with if he is to understand 
the forces which determine the economic position of the black 
community, e.g., the distribution and sources of wealth (pat- 
terns and trends); the relationships between the business cycle, 
unemployment and inflation; real wages vs. money wages; how 
slavery affected the economic development of the North and the 
West as well as its affect on the South; the extent to which 
government programs (and purchases) enhance the economic posi- 
tions of private individual^-, etc .viin* arrange them in the 
descending order of their importance. Now, write the outline 
for a course which will provide students with the information 
and tools of analysis that will make it possible for them to 
have a reasonably accurate layman's understanding of the rela- 
ships, problems, etc. on your list. If the entire list cannot 
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be covered, begin with the Hems at the top and work down. 
Fourthly, check your outline to be sure that those students 
who do decide to take further work in economics will have 
covered enough of the concepts, traditional graphs and equa- 
tions, etc. that they are prepared for advanced courses with 
another professor. At this point you begin your search for 
readings. The readings may or may not include a textbook. 
They would be selected and assigned in the order determined 
by your outline. 

Following this procedure, you, the black scholar, have 
decided what is important and should be a part of the educa- 
tional experience of black students. 

Regarding the use of graphs, mathematical equations, etc.: 
it is important that black students improve their ability to 
analyze quant ative data and improve their mastery of quantita- 
tive skills in general. (In fact., it is a must for serious and 
semi-serious students of economics.) And, most students will 
not do this unless they are forced to do so in order to pass 
certain courses. However, if our task is to disseminate know- 
ledge about economic phenomena, and if the use of the quanti- 
tative techniques often used in the Principles course not only 
do not help our students learn, but thwart (or destroy) their 
interest in the subject area, then we should find new ways to 
present the ideas that can be understood by the people we are 
trying to teach. If handled correctly, these courses could 
inspire students to take further work in mathematics as well 
as economics. 

Now I recommend that a similar approach be followed in 
developing the undergraduate economics curriculum and other 
courses within that curriculum that were recommended for the 
Principles course. Two questions must be posed: what are the 
intellectual needs of the struggle that can be met through 
this kind of program? And, how can this program meet those 
needs? From here one can move to a third question: does 
this curriculum prepare students for graduate study? By pre- 
paration for graduate study we mean passing on the traditional 
skills, standard information, etc., but we also include pre- 
paring students to think and analyze the worth of ideas, mate- 
rials, etc. as they relate to our struggle for liberation, to 
recognize subtle racial bias in research designs as well as in 
the analyses which can only offer as alternatives minor changes 
in the status quo. 

We must increase the number of black people with expertise 
in economics. We must attract more majors. We can do this if 
we spend more time demonstrating the practical applications of 
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the theoretical models we study for analyzing and solving prob- 
lems that plague us as a people. 

Economists, like other human beings are a product of their 
past experiences and tend to view the world and appraise phe- 
nomena from that perspective which lends support to events which 
serve their best interest. Also, society (government, founda- 
tions, etcj support scholars who are engaged in research which, 
in terms of subject matter and results, lends support to their 
programs. If the agenda of American (white) society in the 
economic realm calls for the continued oppression of black 
people, then the economics created and taught by white econo- 
mists will also justify and support that oppression. The scope 
and method of the discipline will insure that result. 

Contemporary economic analyses are, with few exceptions, 
restricted to an analysis of the impact o; economic variables 
on economic decision making. This means that to the extent 
that the economic condition of black people is influenced by 
noneconomic factors such as racism, it is not usually covered 
in economic studies. Economists tend to shy away from ^^ny va- 
riables which cannot be quantified thereby eliminating from the 
equation most social parameters, W.^ile economic and political 
questions are so closely intertwined, few economists have more 
than a layman's knowledge of the science of politics. These 
and other common characteristics of economic studies, e,g,, 
perfect competition, are reasons why the discipline sheds lit- 
tle light on the most pressing problems facing the black conmun- 
ity. Also, until very recently, white scholars simply have not 
chosen, even with the limited tools and techniques available, 
to study problems such as poverty, 

-.^x^ ^^"^» problem we face as black economists is little 
different from the task of all black social scientists. We 
must bring into discussion the whole question of values; we 
must redefine the boundaries of our search for truth and forge 
new concepts, find new approaches and new assumptions for our 
analyses. We must consider as fit for economic analysis any 
subject or variable which we believe will help explain our pre- 
sent plight or guide our future growth. 

One example of the type of work that I believe black econ- 
omists ought to be doing is George Beckford's Persistent Poverty , 
Most economists that study the problems of underdeveloped econo- 
mies look at the West and see how the two differ. Then they 
theorize that the former's underdevelopment has resulted from 
their failure to do what the Western countries have done. 
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Beckford, on the other hand» has raised the question: vfhat has 
been done to the underdeveloped world to Insure Its continued 
underdevelopment? Beckford's approach could not help but lead 
to different answers* 

In response to the question of the task of black economists 
Robert Vowels, Chairman-elect of the Caucus of Black Economists 
responded that blacks comprise a nation within the U«S* and that 
black economists and other black social scientists as well should 
be studying those aspects of American life which differ for black 
people* That we should lend our special Insights, empathies, 
etc* to out analyses of these phenomena which white economists 
cannot possess* 

Robert Bv^e, Director of the Black Economic Research Cen- 
ter said that black economists should be studying the causes and 
consequences of the present distribution of wealth, the impact 
of community development programs, and the Impact of various 
government activities, e*g*, the Tom Bigbee Waterway Project, on 
the economic well being of black people* Professor Browne argued 
for applied research or research that could lend fairly direct 
Insights Into the solutions of existing or foreseen problems of 
the black coirmunlty* 

Needless to say, the task before us Is great and the price 
that must be paid may also be considered great* To use concepts 
and approaches and study topics and variables that do not fit 
the existing mold of the discipline will lose one the respect 
(or prevent one from ever acquiring It) of white economists. 
Also, any effort to chart new paths through previously under- 
veloped territory will yield an extremely high ratio of frus- 
trations to successes* 

But, what Is the reward? If one works very hard, extremely 
long hours and Is lucky, the reward Is one step closer to truth 
and liberation* 
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PERSPECTIVES ON BLACK PSYCHOLOGY: 
A TRAINING MODEL 



Boalina Williams 



Recently* I had the experience of co-chairing a mental 
health committee In a large metropolitan area located In the 
Southeastern section of the United States* The major respon- 
sibility of the committee was to write a plan for the delivery 
of mental health services to the entire community over the next 
seven years* The members of the committee decided that we 
should first assess the services that were presently available* 
In terms of private services* the usual picture of white psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists Inhabiting plush offices In afflu- 
ent neighborhoods with white clientele prevailed* In terms of 
public services* there were few available* However* those 
available were located In areas where the clientele In many In- 
stances were or could have been predominantly black* 

On eveY7 visit to a public agency* I Inquired about the per- 
centage of blacks served and the racial composition of the staff* 
Usually* the response was anywhere from 75 to 90X blacks served 
with a lOOX white staff* Except In one case* where the clientele 
was 90X black* I was given statistics like 60-70X of the staff 
was black* Being highly suspicious* I then asked for a break- 
down of staff by job title and responsibilities In terms of 
direct therapeutic and diagnostic relationships with clients* I 
found as most blacks would expect to find* that the medical di- 
rector was white; the psychiatrist was white* the psychologist 
was white* the mental health director was white* the social 
worker and a few '^outreach*' workers were black* The outreach 
workers had no formal training and were responsible for getting 
family history* arranging transportation* etc* Officially* they 
were not recognized as being Involved In a therapeutic relation- 
ship with any of the clientele* However* I would hypothesize 
that they accomplished more In terms of therapy with the clients 
as they drove them home and to the clinic to meet appointments 
with the white psychologist or psychiatrist than the psycholo- 
gist or psychiatrist did* 

In response to obvious concern about the lack of black 
professionals on the staff* the white psychologists and psychia- 
trists generally stated without hesitation or a bat of the eye 
that It has been difficult for them to find a qualified black* 
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In addition, they never cease to amaze me with their rational 
acknowledgement that they cannot fully understand blacks and 
Ingratiating reassurance that they fully reaV 3 that they 
need a black professional on the staff* 

If you would bear with me, I would like o take a moment 
and deal with the prevalent "can't find a qualified black" syn- 
drome. I get terribly annoyed when this statement Is uttered. 
}if Immediate reactions to such a statement are generally as 
follows: (1) there seems to be a fallacious assumption that 
every white hired Is competent and qualified; (2) the state- 
ment smacks of the "super-nigger" syndrome; (3) Incompetent 
and unqualified blacks have to live and exist JUSt as the In- 
competent and unqualified whites presently employed by the 
agency In question— no more and no less; and (4) If they con- 
tinue to judge qualification of blacks within the framework of 
their knowledge of psychological theory and practices as set 
forth In general psychology books and as assessed by the Grad- 
uate Record Examination, then forget It! Finally, Instead of 
asking applicants If they have had courses In test and measure- 
ment, administration and scoring of projective tests, experi- 
mental psychology, advanced statistics, etc; as a requirement 
for hiring; they need to be asking, what Is Black Psychology? 
What are some of the basic assumptions that have been put forth 
by black psychologists regarding the behaviors of blacks? Do 
you view yourself as being black? Have ycu been a victim of 
racism, slavery and poverty? 

This rather lengthy story has been related to you In an 
effort to emphasize the need for a valid discipline - Black 
Psychology - and the need for Individuals who have been trained 
as black psychologists. Black psychology is being viewed here 
as a discipline which deals or is concerned with the psycho- 
logical make-up of blacks in American society. Brother Joseph 
White (1970) has adequately stated the case for Black Psycho- 
logy: 

It is vitally important that we develop, out 
of the authentic experience of black people 
in this country, an accurate workable theory 
of black psychology. It is very difficult, 
if not impossible, to understand the life 
styles c* black people using traditional 
theories developed by white psychologists 
to explain white people... 

Many white psychologists find the concept of black psycho- 
logy extremely threatening. It is interesting how they do not 
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hesitate to conclude that after all human beings are human 
beings when black psychologists talk about black psychology 
as a discipline. I suggest that they are threatened, because 
blacks are accomplishing with the development of this discip- 
line what 'whites have failed to accomplish all these decades - 
that is a psychology that has practical worth and that is not 
limited largely to theory development. Blacks a^^e saying that 
the theory must be able to be applied in the black community 
and result in the betterment of our community - the liberation 
and freedom of black minds. 



The legitimacy of black psychology is beyond the quesion- 
ing point within the black community. During the past four 
years, the major mental health associations have seen blacks 
opt for their own professional groups. We have moved from 
having black caucuses to having legitimate black organizations 
like the Association of Black Psychologists, The Black Students 
Psychological Association, the Association of Black Social 
Workers and in the American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
a council for Non-White Concerns. Incidentally, I'd like to 
inject here that while such psychologists and psychiatrists 
as Joseph White, Reginald Jones, Price Cobbs and Alvin Pous- 
saint have taken to the pen to espouse the cause'^of black 
psychology, the black students in standard psychology programs 
across the nation formed the vanguard of the movement to de- 
velop black psychology as a discipline. 

I don't think that we can afford to overlook the resis- 
tance within the white community to the development of a black 
pscyhology. In addition, with the job market as tight as it 
is, white psychologists are going to continue to find ways of 
justifying their existence within the black community. The 
major game will be the credential game. It is my contention 
that a Ph.D. does not make a clinician or counselor. Certain 
skills and knowledge lead to expertise. Thus» I challenge 
black institutions of higher learning to develop training pro- 
grains in the social and behavioral sciences which will turn 
out skilled manpower to work within the black community. Such 
training programs would have to take some of the issues dis- 
cussed below into account. 

One cannot justifiably develop theories which lead to an 
understanding and explanation of black behavior without exam- 
ining the historical picture of black life in America origi- 
nating with its roots in Africa. Being of Afro-Bahamian- 
Ajnerican background, I am becoming more aware of how much the 
style of life - inclusive of body posture in dancing; the 
practice of voodoo; foods eaten like cassava, yams, and plan- 
tains; belief in the wisdom of elders and the cornrow 
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hairstyle • is similar to the life style of many West Africans. 
I would then assume that with these factors being similar that 
in many ways my behavior and psychological nature would be 
somewhat similar to those of some West Africans* 

Counseling and consultation skills need to be developed 
which will be effective in dealing with blacks. Most of the 
psychological counseling and consulting have been geared toward 
highly verbal and economically affluent populations. For in- 
stance, in my formal training as a psychologist, I was not told 
that in establishing rapport with black high school students 
that they would pay close attention to my non-verbal behavior. 
Secondly, that they would be scrutinizing me in terms of whe- 
ther I am a black into the black experience or an "oreo" who 
is observing the black world around me but not a part of it. 
Until I passed the test, literally no communication occurred. 

It would be wise for us in developing a training model to 
begin to look at the therapeutic value of various aspects of 
our culture like soul music, extended family, survival skills 
(men absent-welfare); our emphasis on affective experiences. 
In terms of the encounter group movement^ the stress for blacks 
may not need to have the expression of a feeling with words. 
Because if I communicate a message of anger to you through my 
body posture and you receive it very clearly then why do I have 
to say you; "You know what you did made me very angry. We may 
not need to concern ourselves with a lot of "wanning up" exer- 
cises to help group participants feel more relaxed to open up 
and share feelings. My experiences with brothers and sisters 
have been that they generally don't have much patience for 
games which tend to lead to intellectualizations and are not 
easily seen as relevant to their feelings and problems. 

Furthermore, a training program should focus on the pro- 
cesses of assessing and diagnosing the social and intellectual 
behaviors of blacks. Here, stress will need to be on research 
methodology and test development. Black psychologists cannot 
afford to be diverted by issues of the heritability and innate 
abilities issues such as is presently the case with "Jensenism". 
We need to deal with the l>Mrning styles of blacks and the 
planning of academic environments which are psychologically 
and academically healthy for the black child. Thus far, the 
educational institutions and researchers have been bogged down 
with what the black child is not born with that the white child 
Is bom with and what the black parents are not doing that white 
parents are doing, etc. It's time that we be about meaningful 
assessments and recoimiendations for teaching ai^f< learning. 
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The psychology of slavery, racism, poverty and their po- 
litical counterparts or implications are to receive heavy 
emphases in the training of future black psychologists. The 
fact is that in the black community these issues are much more 
American than apple pie. They are an intricate part of our 
lives and their forces work to shape our very existence. 

In addition, such a training program should be heavily 
practi cum/internship oriented. One cannot become an effective 
change agent at a desk in a university library. Black psycho- 
logy students will need to plan projects and advocate change 
as a result of their experiences on the 'front lines". This is 
well evidenced by the work that the Black Student Psychological 
Association is doing in the prisions in various communities. 

It is important that instructional resources not be limited 
to the standard psychology books and journals, which only tend 
to do a couple of feature items about blacks and to focus more 
on black versus white issues. Students of black psychology will 
need to be exposed to such magazines, periodicals and books as 
Ebony , The Black Scholar , Black Psychology , Essence , Encore, 
Jet and various periodicals by black social and behavioral 
science organizations. 

International exchange programs should be developed for the 
purpose of studying our historical cultures to get in touch with 
customs, philosophy of thoughts and religion which have remained 
with us despite efforts to stamp out any semblace of our African 
heritage. If any language is required for research, it should 
be one used in Africa, the Caribbean and/or South America by 
blacks such as French, Portuguese, and Spanish. 

A training model in the discipline of black psychology 
will need to rely heavily on an interdisciplinary approach. 
The program can be most effective if there is cooperation from 
the fields of psychology, philosophy, language, history, black 
studies, education and law in the development of courses for 
the program. 

The future of black psychologists will be filled with ex- 
citement and challenges. Black mental health workers will be 
about the business of developing training programs and provid- 
ing materials for the further development of the discipline of 
black psychology. 

The future will see more action on the part of black psy- 
chologists across this nation. Ours will be the role of change 
agents. We shall no longer be content with counseling our 
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people to adjust to the status quo. We shall be instrumental 
in changing- the status quo. We shall attend to redefining 
education and its role in the black community. We shall not 
be content to have a moratorium on testing in California and 
not have one in Florida, Alabama and Mississippi. We shall 
form alliances with those members of the oppressive legal 
system who are working in the interests of the freeing of 
blacks from the prisions throughout this country. Just as 
black psych61ogists were effectively used to screen jurors for 
the Angela Davis trial, we shall be available for use in the 
screening of jurors for other trials. In addition, we shall 
not tolerate the continued practice of white psychologists and 
psychiatrists diagnosing and categorizing juvenile and adult 
blacks for the courts. Because, after all, they have all con- 
cluded that we are all schizophrenics. They do not view para- 
noia as healthy even when necessary for existence in a racist 
society. They are presently assisting the judges in determin- 
ino when our people are competent to stand trial and, if com- 
petent, whether they need psychological care. With our data 
banks, we shall set the record straight on drug use and abuse. 
We shall make America aware of who is using and abusing whom. 

Finally, we shall not stop until we have educated our 
black brothers and sisters to exercise a level of sophisti- 
cation in shopping around for mental health services. We are 
going to demand that black professionals man mental health 
centers and positions servicing black clientele. Just as 
black masses are now demanding that stores that they patronize 
have black personnel, we shall ask for the black psychologist, 
psychiatrist, counselor and social worker when we are referred 
for mental health services. 

The question remains do we have the manpower to meet the 
demands? I submit to you that at present we don't. Thus, we 
as black psychologists and educators will need to be committed 
to the development and implementation of training programs in 
black psychology. It's our responsibility to see that we have 
sufficient personnel to meet the demands. And that's our chal- 
lenge today! 

The psychologist says: 

the black child 

is not verbal 
beautiful cultured 

but is aggressive 
and has a low self concept 

The black child says: 
compared ^o 

what? 
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A PROPOSED IDEOLOGY OF BLACK COUNSELING: 
AGENDA FOR THE FUTURE 



Chavles Davie 



The purpose of this paper is to present a new perspective 
of counseling to college and university counselors. It addres- 
ses and speaks directly to counselors giving serious thought to 
the new phase of the level of consciousness students have ac- 
quired as a concomitant to the rise in Afro-American studies. 

New philosophies are constantly being developed » analyzed, 
expounded, and attacked by individuals in all fields of endeavors. 
This is particularly true of matters that affect the masses, via 
politics, economics, war, education, and social welfare. By and 
large, nations and groups are complacent and content to accept 
the doctrines of the ruling powers in planning and course of 
their lives. 

Millions of Blacks and other minority groups in our society 
suffer from severe deprivation and injustice— not only in the 
past— but now. Many widely varying factors cause this deplorable 
situation. These are mainly historical developments, economic 
and physical conditions, political forces, technical and popula- 
tion trends, established institutional structures and folk-ways, 
social and personal mores. Their effects are injurious to Blacks 
often in ways completely unrecognized by most Americans. 

Colleges and universities are designed to train Black students 
to participate in the work of the society and to impart to them a 
certain attitude about the nation. They study and master the rudi- 
^ ments of their academic schools and pass on in most cas to low 
level job positions. But even this is an arduous task b^-^ause the 
social system imposes a double burden on the Black student through 
severe social and economic inequalities and through the heavy psy- 
chological consequences suffered by the Blacks who are forced to 
play an inferior role. There are obvious differences in schools, 
housing, employment, and income, less visible, but equally serious, 
are the heavy psychological cost of low self-esteem, basic identity 
conflict and fewer chances of self-actualization. 

There have been in the past numerous studies attesting to and 
supporting the theory of Black people in the United States having 
a negative and low self-esteem, (Goodman, Clark and Clark, C.S. 
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Johnson, J. K. Mori and, Radke and Trager» and Stevenson and Ste-* 
verson), but times have now chanqed, and many significant develop- 
ments have taken place since these studies were done. Only in the 
most "secluded areas" of the United States will these earlier 
studies findings be replicated. 

In the present study, the self-concept of the Black student 
Indicates a complete reversal of the low self-concept found in 
these earlier studies. A simillar finding was done by two psychol- 
ogist, Mrs. Susan H. Ward, and Dr. John Braun in 1972. 

Although the self-concept showed marked Improvement, there is 
still much support to the findings of Deutscher, Datz and Jensen, 
done in 1968 on Black having "less chance of self-actualization". 

There are broad implications for counselors in predominantly 
Black educational institutions in structuring their general edu- 
cation programs. Most of the freshmen enter school with the ab- 
sence of (1) self confidence as an achiever and (2) sufficiently 
developed In learning skills each compounding his fear and dis- 
trust of a system which, for him, is simply a reflection of the 
larger hostile society. 

Many of these students are expert manipulators of their envi- 
ronment, as they had to be to survive. The life styles and be- 
havioral patterns previously developed, are not left behind when 
they enter their higher educational system. In many ways they 
confront many of the same old problems. The system, 1n some ways 
unlike their previous environment, demands all sorts of tasks, 
many of which are unrelated to their basic desires. Such tasks 
are determined by an "outside authority figure" whose approval 
must somehow be won to ensure their success. 

These same students often enter traditional structured pro- 
grams only after having been branded, disadvantaged or under- 
privileged. These approaches of labeling or classifying students 
pre-college, though honestly motivated, may In many Instances, 
reinforce already entrenched feelings of hopelessness or hostility. 

Special programs are so developed that there are few suffici- 
ently established guarantees of a minimum number of success experi- 
ences{self-actualization) for the student so that his confidence 
can be encouraged. Self dignity and self confidence under these 
conditions are difficult to achieve and maintain. 

Black educators are cognizant of these entities and are be- 
ginning to deal with these issues which are affecting the Black 
students. Students are questioning the establishment 1n education 
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and on issues surrounding the concept of relevancy* In the 
early 1960*s Black students in Black universities began to de- 
bate fiercely against the age old question of the role of rele- 
vancy of Black university to their existence. Out of this de- 
bate came the concept of positiveness, in terms of image and 
self-concept, and Black studies. 

In response to making education relevant and meeting the 
needs of Black students, a grouD of Black educators and intel- 
lectuals developed a program of action and a curriculum that has 
manifested a phenomenal record of success. This organization 
named the "Institute for Services to Education" instituted this 
program in thirty four percent of the nation's 112 Black univer- 
sities and two year colleges through consortiums. This innova- 
tive program is designed to cut the high attrition rate, give 
students confidence in themselves and their abilities, provide 
positive self-motivation, promote the development of curious and 
analytically alert students, and, at the same time provide a 
strong basic curriculum which would adequately prepare them for 
upper level courses. The task of academic stimulation lies with 
the classroom instructors but the arduous task of individual and 
group therapy lies with the counselor. 

Student personnel services and counseling are usually the 
most ineffective and traditional departments on most college and 
university campuses nationally. The services are very rarely 
beneficial to the majority of the students who actually need them, 
ergo, only the most enterprising students or those students faced 
with disciplinary action interact with the counselors. 

The usual position of counselors is to rely on the major 
approaches to counseling such as the rational approaches of 
Williamson, learning approaches of Dollard, perceptual phenomeno- 
Icgical approach of Rogers and on down the line. The usual pro- 
cedure is to provide office hours and sit and wait until a "cus- 
tomer" comes along. These counselors have preconceived notions 
that their students are suffering from low self-esteem, have no 
sense of what "they want to do". Most of the programs are much 
too limited and campus oriented. There is very little off cam- 
pus involvement of a developmental nature. 

It would appear, therefore, that the initial concerns of these 
programs must somehow guarantee minimum success experiences or 
least severe penalities must be imposed on those in position to 
plan student activities. 

The writer is not suggesting a setting in which every student 
is permittea to do his "own thing" without regard to some struc- 
ture. What the author is proposing are more student oriented 
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concerns and student involvement In a manner developed to in- 
sure greater personal creativity and diverse Individual self- 
actualization. This Is a response to the students cry for an 
active rather than a passive role In the learning process. 
King V. Cheek, Jr. President of Morgan State College expresses 
1t so succinctly In the following statement; 

If the response to the needs of the disadvan- 
taged Is to have any meaning at all, It must 
relate to the real task of developing and In- 
vesting In human capital. The traditional 
standards and concepts and the goal of main- 
taining prestige Images must be scarlflced 
In this endeavor. 

There are a number of reasons for counselors assuming these 
attitudes. Perhaps the most poignant. Is their status on the 
campus from an administrative point of view. To often they do 
not have faculty status, and are not respected as professional 
academic personnel, although they hold credentials In the dis- 
cipline equal to those In other academic areas. Their training 
Is usually derived from graduate Institutions that have very 
little to offer In their specialized areas, counseling Black stu- 
dents. Most of the text books concerning counseling are written 
by white practitioners who really do not understand. In depth, 
the sociological etiology and ramifications of the "Black Expe- 
rience". What then Is the overall philosophy of Black counsel- 
ing, what should be the goals and objectives of the counseling 
program vis-avis the student? This then. Is an attempt to de- 
velop an Ideology and a model counseling program for Black stu- 
dents . 

The following data presents a comprehensive view of a sample 
of Black students for the year 1971-72. The variables cover a 
wide variety of the ^pjienomenon of student self perception. In- 
cluding self-concept, self-actualization, social and economic 
background, parents educational level, deomgraphic data as well 
as attitudes regarding the Ideal college racial composition. 

Only the basic demographic. Income and educational background 
data will be detailed. 

Southern college and university students basically come from 
rural areas, with populations between 2,500 and 25,000. The ages 
range from 17-below (2.9X), 18-19 (85. 4X, 20^21 (4.2X), to 22 and 
above (7.5X). 
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Females compose approximately 60.7 percent of the freshman 
class. They are usually from homes composed of a mother and 
father with a combined Income from $2,000 to $5,199 per year. 

The average educational level of the parents Is from the 
10th to the 11th grade. From the data gathered, 70 percent of 
the parents engage in semi-skilled jobs. Parents can only af- 
ford about 10 percent of the cost of the total tuition and fees. 

Of the freshmen, presently In attendance, at least 90 per- 
cent are receiving financial aid. 

Going to college was basically felt by the students to be 
beyond the expectations of their parents. 

The students decision to go to. college was made between the 
10th grade and after completion of the Upward Bound Program, About 
70 percent of the students come from completely Integrated high 
schools. 

The students read six to more than fifteen books this past 
year before entering college, and the amount of time spent In 
studying was from average to above average In comparison with 
their peers. 

In the academic area of biology, physics, English, mathema- 
tics, natural sciences and social studies, the student felt they 
were average to above average In comparison to their high school 
classmates. 

There now exist upon the American scene a generation of young 
Black men and women who are oroud to be Black, who are aware of 
the White man's repression of their people, and who are determined 
to struggle for liberation; however, they look to Black leaders and 
educators for direction. We of the Black cultural community must 
acquire a new and stronger sense of our oneness as a people and, 
arm-in-arm, walk forth together as one bold force. It Is not 
enough to be angry and shocked. 

Our search for understanding through social analysis Is con- 
ditioned by how we resolve several long standing controversies 
between Ideology and counseling. This has all too often been re- 
solved by Negro educators acquiescing to a White social science. 
Many counselors accept or seemingly have not really known the 
extent to which science Is Inevitably a pawn to Ideology, a tool 
for people to shape, or create, reality. Counseling should be 
dealth In a 'iew way, a way of serving Black student Interest and 
humanlzatlon. 
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This Ideology lacks support of a systematic social analy- 
sis. As Harold Cruse stated In **Rebell1on or Revolution",.. 
the Black American as part of an ethnic group has no definite 
social theory relative to his status, presence, or Impact on 
Amerl can society.*. Coming at a moment of racial crisis In 
America, there has been no school of social theory prepared In 
advance for Black power that could channel the concept along 
the lines of positive, radical and constructive social change. 
Counselors must develop a theory consistent with the goals and 
objectives of giving students identity, purpose and directions. 

Because of the stresses, strains, and the glaring inconsis- 
tencies in American life, all enhanced by segregation and racism, 
coupled with the "Apple Pie Syndrome", all groups are measured 
by the same yardstick in terms of sanctioned behavior. 

In some instances what is called social deviance among Black 
students represents a misunderstanding of Black culture. In other 
cases, they are the victims of problems resulting from their sta- 
tus in society. In both cases, the traditional White and Black 
counselors perceive these as conditions which must somehow be 
corrected, or in many cases they are seen as social problems 
which are endemic to the Black community. Blacks and Whites have 
not become assimilated into the larger society. Life styles in 
the Black students differ in some respects from middleclass WASP 
standards. Some of the authenic social problems of the Black stu- 
dents result from a rejection of bourgeoisie Black and White mid- 
dle class values, and others result from the oppressed status of 
Black people. 

The Black counselor should first of all know himself, and who 
his students are, thereby his counseling becomes an extension of 
himself. He should have the acumen to search the world over for 
the knowledge men have come upon. Incorporate it, refine it, turn 
it to his own use or develop his own. 

He should have the courage to challenge those who seek to 
compromise the students welfare. In fact, he should not be de- 
tached and remote, but share with them a deep, unifying bond. 

In his advocacy for improvement in the students social and 
psychological development, he should frame his therapeutic coun- 
seling around social betterment. He may use any technique of 
Influence from psychoanalysis to simple Instruction and feel no 
special allegiance to any one of them so long as It works. He 
should be as unorthodox as necessary, and not be bound to any 
psychologist, social worker, teacher, or administrator to per- 
form specific helping task. He should measure his worth by the 
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the extent to which he frees his students from personal con- 
flict and channels their energy to the task of making their 
campus » hometown » and their world e milieu in which they m^y 
find peace and a more rewarding life* 

Counselors must be aware that Black students require an 
ind1,vidual with courage* integrity, and a highly developed 
moral sense. 

The Black counselor's main task is to change his attitudes 
toward scholarship and students as well. This includes the 
icons of objectivity, a moral knowledge and methodology, and 
to develop models that best serve the Black student in his en- 
vironment. 

Black counselors are unquestionably more suited for Black 
students. Black students relate to and identify with Black 
counselors in general, because the Black counselor is less re- 
moved psychologically, sociologically, culturally, and econo- 
mically from his counselees. 

Black counselors who do not operate with full awareness and 
knowledge of, and take into account the meaning and status of 
Black people in this society, are in the role of the caretakers 
of the status quo. 

The counselor, while being careful not to be a "mother hen", 
should be concerned about any factor which influences the stu- 
dents effective functioning. 

The counselor has to understand that what has been labeled 
deviant behavior in Black students may represent a microcosm 
of what is occuring in society off-campus. It may represent a 
healthy demand that education be relevant to his life and sta- 
tus. 

A counselor who does not have an understanding of Black cul- 
ture, history, and not relate to the current Black resonance 
will not be able to establish a working relationship with mili- 
tant students. 

Conmuni cation is probably the most important ingrediant in 
establishing rapport with his "young brothers and sisters", 
ERGO, it would behove the counselor to be able to know and 
speak the language of the students. 

The .counselor should be cognizant of the inefficiency of 
standard assessment test as a means of evaluating Black stu- 
dents. Many counselors have become impatient with the problem 
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oriented approach to the use of tests In counseling Black stu- 
dents. Too often tests are being used as scapegoats and ex«* 
cuses for poor counseling practices* 

Tests such as the SAT, ACT, 6RE, etc. must be re-exanrined 
critically In their application to Black students. 

Tesr data must undergo a series of transformation If they 
are to have an Impact as **bench marks** and prognastlcators of 
the futures of Black students. The scores, percentile ranks, 
etc., must be transformed into information relevant to counse- 
ling. A prominent Black university present and former member 
of the Educational Testing Services Board of Directors stated: 
**The tests are culturally biased against minorities and the 
Educational Testing Service agrees, its officials point out 
that standardized test do discriminate against Blacks and other 
minorities." Relationships must be maintained and established 
with other institutions of higher learning in an effort to de- 
velop our own research instruments and evaluation models be- 
cause of our sensitivity to the **Black Experience." 

Black community models may be utilized by counselors to 
serve as inspirational sources and support. 

Counselors MUST view the university as part of the commun- 
ity instead of a separate entity. Whatever happens in the po- 
litical sphere, business, or church, becomes an extension later 
exerting pressure upon the university. Therefore, civic and 
political involvement in a positive direction could serve as 
one of the most important links in the total counseling pro- 
gram. It is difficult to estimate the number of persons who 
are actually counselors. The latest statistics indicate that 
more than 50,000 are counseling in public secondary schools. 
In southern predominantly Black universities, the ratio of 
counselors to the student population is far from the recommen- 
ded ratio of 1:125. 

A factor that is sure to affect the welfare of Black stu- 
dents in public secondary schools and eventually the Black 
colleges and universities is the attrition of the Black coun- 
selor. The same circumstances that resulted in the loss of 
Black principles (merging of -schools) first, affected the 
Black counselor second. The riots and boycott of classes by 
Black students in the nations schools has been attributed to 
the lack of Black counselors and other administrative person- 
nel. 
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Black universities will not be permitted to continue their 
historic role of educating Black students as in the past. This 
is because they will not be the •'Spawning ground" • White coun- 
selors are channeling Black students to White institutions. The 
unfortunate Black student who does not measure up to "their" 
standards will not be recoimiended anywhere, except to traditional ' 
trade schools and assembly lines. Therefore, it is important 
that other sources of student potential for college success be 
used, e.g., homeroom teachers in conjunction with the counselors. 

However, there is a greater demand for counselors. This is 
due to new jobs, upgraded requirements of old positions, more 
people. Educational institutions, correctional systems, and in- 
dustries are recognizing the importance of Black counselors and 
are establishing guidance and training centers. All this means 
job opportunities for capable counselors. 

There are a number of new organizations who are directing 
themselves to these issues. The National Association for Ser- 
vices to Students (MASS) is one that is working to create a vi- 
able professional structure which concerns itself with construc- 
tive educational changes; to investigate and assist counselors 
and agencies who work with culturally different students; and to 
provide avenues for professional growth in the areas of career 
ci:portunities, educational advancement, and incn^asing the num- 
ber of Black publications. Membership is open to all individ- 
u&ls who work in the area of student services. If Blacks are 
to gain any of these entities they must join and support these 
organizations. 



Discussant's Response: Julia Anderson 



I must agree with most of what you have said, but I feel 
to work in any profession or discipline one must study the phil- 
osophical concepts of that profession or discipline and examine 
one's personal philosophy to reach a base from which to work. 

Philosophy according to Webster*s Dictionary is "a body of 
principles underlying a given branch of learning^. By this 
definition then a "philosophy of guidbnce" is and should be a 
body of principles functioning as a reference for all action 
and organization. 

I will at this point review some basic doctrines accepted 
by most authorities as characteristic of the counseling and 
guidance function. 
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These are doctrines I can work with and to ne, these kinds 
of needs exist at one tline or another to all people - regardless 
of color or ideology - these are human needs, some may be inten- 
sified because of being Black in America, or because of the new 
phase or level of consciousness acquired, due to Afro<>American 
Studies- • 

Principle 1. Counseling is assistance to the individual in 
the process of development* It is not a directing of the indi- 
vidual's development nor is it performed in a value vftcuum. 

Principle II > The appropriate area of function of counsel- 
ing and oMi dance lies between a concern with subjectives states, 
on the a hand, and a concern with external social conditions, 
on the other. Counseling and Guidance operates in the zone in 
which the individual's own unique world of perceptions interacts 
with the external order of events in his life context. 

Principle III > Guidance and counseling is based on the recog- 
nition of tne dignity and worth of the individual and on his right 
to choose. Respect is accorded a person because he is an individ- 
ual of worth and integrity who rightfully holds personal convic- 
tions. Every person is confronted with choices* Each person can 
become, with some modification, what he wants to be. 

Principle IV. Counseling is assistance given individuals in 
making wise choices, plans, interpretations, and adjustments. 
Obstacles to wise choices, plans, interpretations, and adjustments, 
obstacles to an individual's plans and development can be recog- 
nized and dealt with. Through guidance, the student can clarify 
his plans, understand himself and project what he can become as 
a member of society. 

Principle V. Counseling is oriented toward cooperation, not 
coir. JSlon* Counseling depends upon internal motivation. Every 
stuuent has the right to assistance. 

Principle VI. Counsel "tng is a function in which many people 
are active. Counselors, psychologists ^ and teachers and all per- 
sons relating with the student - all collaborate closely in the 
task of guiding youth within the limits of their responsibility 
and at the level of their competence. 

Principle VII . Guidance and Counseling exists to help the 
student realize and actualize his best self. 

Principle VIII . Gu1danc^> and counseling is an individualizing, 
personalizing, and socializlitg element in education. Counseling 
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Is a dynamic and purposeful relationship between two people In 
which procedures vary with the nature of the student's iieed« 
but In which there Is always mutual participation by counselor 
and student* 

Using the above principles as a base to operate from I con- 
clude: Skin color alone does not guarantee effective counseling, 
but the perception of the counselor* The counselor must be able 
to empathize with his counselee even though prior experiences 
have been very different. To achieve empathic understanding, the 
counselor must be secure enough within herself to focus full at- 
tention on the perceptions of the counselee* Blacks counseling 
Blacks should be an asset but not necessarily so* 

From: The Helping Relati ens hip Sourcebook by Donald L. Avila 
Arthur W. Combs - will 1am W. Pinkney - May, 1972, the following 
statements can summarize today's problems and need for "Counseling 
A Helping Relationship"* 

The search for personal fulfillment and satisfying relation- 
ships with others has been a never-ending quest for human beings* 
Its achievement In our time has become at once more possible and 
more precaulous than ever* On the one hand, scleiice has provided 
us with means to fill our physical needs In a fashion never 
dreamed of previously and, in doing so, has released us to turn 
our energies to higher considerations* On the other hand, we 
find ourselves In jeopardy as the great human and social prob- 
lems we have created threaten to overwhelm us* Troubled people 
everywhere are searching deeply within themselves for personal 
meaning and exploring relationships with others for solution as 
never before To aid In this search, the established professions 
of medicine, law, teaching, and the clergy are being asked to ex- 
pand their traditional services and responsibilities* In their 
quest for purpose, peace, and fulf111me.it, men have created new 
helping professions expressly designed to assist persons, singly 
or In groups, to find more effective and satisfying ways of liv- 
ing with themselves and others* 

Based upon the life sciences of biology, psychology, soci- 
ology, and anthropology, a whole new constellation of professions 
has come Into being, each designed to aid In the greater fulfill- 
ment of human hopes and longing* "The name of one of these 
helpers Is the Counselor *" 

With emphases on Individual needs and problems, which vary 
within racial groups and/or because of a racial group, meeting 
these Individual needs Is vital* 
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COMMUNICATIONS: THE ROIITE TO BLACK AMARENESS 

Omega Ray Wilson 



In the early 60'% Black and White college and university 
campuses gave a few Inches to the relentless push of Black stu- 
dents for curricula related to their past, present, and pro- 
gessing life style. Over the last decade, African and Afro- 
American Studies departments and programs have become accepted 
areas of study and some colleges are offering degrees in Black 
Studies. 

At present few Blacks have received degrees in African and 
Afro-American Studies. This is not to say that many more Black 
students will not major in Black Studies. The hope is that they 
will, but, considering the total number of Black students en- 
rolled in colleges^ across the country, more exposure is needed. 
We should be most careful not to allow Black Studies to become 
just another academic discipline for only those college students 
who are fortunate enough to take the courses offered. 

In other words. Black Studies have to extend out of the 
classroom into the practical context of public life. Black 
people are found everywhere and for that reason the studies 
Black music, inventions, history, culture, and art should 
not be limited to Black Studies programs in the classroom set- 
ting. The instructors and the students who are involved in 
African and Afro-American programs and courses are but a small 
number of the Blacks in colleges and universities, and even a 
smaller number of the total black masses. 

The future strength of Black Studies programs will be depen- 
dent upon the extent to which efforts are made to fashion Black 
history, music, family tales or folklore, and art back into the 
routine occurences of everyday life. The experiences of Black 
life sytle - the African family structure, the slave trade, life 
in the soi^th and northern cities, and the Benjamin Bannekers, 
the Nat Turners, and the George Washington Carvers that make 
history complete in religion, science, and politics - must be 
available for people to touch and from which to learn. 

Those Blacks who have less than a high school education and 
especially those who have less than fifth grade education need 
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information and images that they can identify with and under- 
stand without having to face the ardous task of reading bulks 
of written materials. Black Studies can be brought to the 
masses of people but the question is how and what way would be 
most effective. 

Mass media reaches a greater number of people than any 
other method. Radio» television, film» and newspapers are all 
widely accepted channels of communications. The mass media has 
been used in many ways to present a distorted picture of Blacks 
but it can also be used to present a more positive and realis- 
tic image. To reach Black history through the broadcast and 
daily print media may be difficult but it is possible. 

Let's look at a simple step with the print media as a met- 
hpd of teaching Black history. We know that people are more 
attracted to picture and graphic images than printed words. For 
example* a Black studies group is sponsoring one great personal- 
ity in history each week; Benjamin Banneker is the subject this 
week. Several posters and phamplets with his picture and a 
short story of his contribution would be distributed throughout 
the community; all ministers would be asked to present the in- 
formation to their congregations each Sunday » and all organni- 
zatlons that meet weekly would be asked to do the same each meet- 
ing date. Each dance club» poolroom* and greasy-spoon would be 
provided with the posters and leaflets each week. The idea here 
is that people must be contacted wherever they are» and once in- 
formation is in the community* the people will teach each other 
by talking about it if enough interest is there. It is some- 
what of a crude way of forced oral tradition. 

The more sophisticated extension of what was mentioned 
above would be the use of the local newspaper* Black and white* 
This is already being done in some instances. The reason many 
white newspapers print little information related to Blacks is 
due to their lack of information as well as lack of concern. 

Blacks should do more research and write their own articles 
about the welfare and housing relocation problems* unemployment, 
poor hospital care* conflicts in integrated schools* etc. In 
many cases some of the most aware Blacks do little more than 
complain about what is not being printed in the white racist 
newspaper, when the responsibility is not truly the white man's 
whether he is a racist or not. The weight has to be put on the 
Black man who expects more from the white man than he is willing 
to Sive himself* time and energy. 
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For example, it should be understood obligation for Black 
college students to keep the newspapers of the cities, where 
their campuses are located, on their toes when it comes to any- 
thing that has to do with Blacks in any manner. Black Drama, 
Journalism, English, or Political Science students should al- 
ways write critiques of the latest Black movie, play, televi- 
sion program, or newspaper article. Urban Planning students 
should have articles about the latest change in the housing 
situation; Political Science majors should constantly plague 
the editorial pages with comments on Nixon's policy of anti- 
poverty programs and who the rise in the cost of living really 
hurts. 



Even though newspapers, magazines, and books are most 
important means of communication, radio, television, and film 
can become the most influential aspects of the 'now' everyday 
life in projecting realistic and positive images of Blacks. 
Picture images leave a more lasting impression on people's 
minds than the written word. There are many Black Studies 
students and instructors who know that Benjamin Banneker, 
Granville T. Woods, and Lloyd Hall contributed to history but 
would not recognize any of them by their pictures. 

Another important reason for considering the broadcast in- 
dustry so strongly is the increased Black exposure, on televi- 
sion and in the movies, which has attracted a larger Black and 
white audience. "Shaft" and "Superfly" are both examples of 
how much influence movies can have on the Black comnunity; 
night clubs are being named after "Shaft" and "Superfly" has 
brought on the fad of "Superfly" haircuts among Black man and 
the mass sale of cokespoons. 

Many of the images that television and movies have projec- 
ted are negative and distorted. Some of the most criticized 
are the two mentioned above, "Shaft", the super nigger police- 
man, and "Superfly", the super-dope-hustler of his own people. 
In the television series "Julia", few people can believe that 
Diana Carol could live so affluently on a nurse's pay. 



Ho..ever, these distorted images do have competition from 
Black movies that portray more realism and historical founda- 
tion. Some of the movies that reflect a truer picture of Black 
life style are '*Buck and the Preacher", "Lady Sings the Blues", 
"Sounder", and "Black Girl!'. Those four movies illustrate how 
the film industry can be one of the most important channels of 
Black Studies information. 



"Buck and the Preacher" came out of a historical perspec- 
tive that recalled the hardships Blacks suffered after slavery. 
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It also informs the public that there were many Black cowboys 
in the West and they had as much right there as any white man. 

"Lady Sings the Blues" may not be a true portrayal of 
Billie Holiday's life, however, it showed another realistic 
part of Black American life. It gave a strong message of what 
drugs can and are doing to many Black ideas, dreams, careers, 
loved ones, families, and communities. It also illustrates the 
dedication that the Black man should have for the Black woman. 

"Sounder" was the story of the southern tenant farring fam- 
ily of yesterday and today. "Sounder's" true and most touching 
message was that the Black family members must love each other 
and stay together against all odds-survival. 

"Black Girl" brought today's Black family into clearer per- 
spective. The Black family needs a man for its mother and a 
father for its children. Close to 30 percent of Black families 
in America are headed by women. "Black Girl" touched on the sit- 
uation that plagues many Black families in America and is the 
basis of much chaos, in the Black comnunity, the need for more 
love and understanding to lift each other up. 

The examples above prove the point that the motion picture 
industry does not have to be a one way profit deal. Movies can 
also tell the story of events or great Black men In history. 
Movies could very well tell the stories of the first settler in 
Chicago, Jean Point Baptist DuSable, or Dr. Charles Drew, who 
did extensive work with blood plasma, or Henry 0. Tanner, a 
world renowned artist. 

Movies can also portray models of a strong Black family 
structure, featuring a true masculine role and a real feminine 
character. Good movies can force people to see what they need 
to be doing to help in the Black community, the churches, col- 
leges, the streets, the prisons, and wherever Black people are. 

These arenas, thct we have used so long for entertainment 
and ego-tripping, can olso become avenues of relaxed unrestric- 
ted education. In fact. Black Studies programs are at the point 
where they can suggest or even request that Black producers and 
directors such as Sidney Portier, Harry Belafonte, Ossie Davis, 
Gordon Parks, William Greaves, and Bill Cosby emphasize and pro- 
duce more pictures featuring stories of great Black events and 
people in history-science, medicine, education, sports, and 
politics. 
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Black studies programs should set up their own projects 
and request print space and air time wherever possible. The 
increased exposure of material is one Important factor in jus- 
tifying research to prove the greatness of the Black man's 
past* It has been hidden too long* 

It is the obligation of Black studies departments and 
programs, wherever they are, to have regular newspaper arti- 
cles, spots on the radio and televisions programs where, pos- 
sible. For all of those who say that it will not work or use 
the excuse that the white racist won't allow It, first make 
sincere and organized efforts and then evaluate the results. 
Sometimes money is necessary; foundations and businesses still 
fund well. written project proposals. In many cases little or 
no money Is needed for special types of programs on the local 
level - just time and energy. 

Black studies programs have to become more action oriented, 
not just academic currlcular or rhetoric for a heavier rap on 
the Ph.D. or the radica^ level. Facts, figures, ideas, con- 
cepts, names and events must be communicated to the Black com- 
munity by the most expedient and efficient methods available. 
If we are serious about providing Black studies information to 
Blacks » for Blacks, and about Blacks, we must consider radio, 
television, film, and newspaper for now and the future. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
AND ARCHIVAL MATERIALS 



Daniel Williams 



My distinguished colleagues, I am very honored to have this 
opportunity to share with you some of the concepts as well as to 
participate In a general way on the role of archives and special 
collections. I am particularly pleased to be here because this 
affords me an opportunity to meet new friends and find out what 
others are doing with archives and special collections. 

This will be a loosely formatted talk since we are llvng 
In a loosely formatted world. I do not profess to be an autho- 
rity since I was told recently by one of my colleagues that there 
are no experts, but varying degrees of Ignorance. 

There are three phases that I would like to share with you: 

1. Read the past, tfte past is prologue 

2. History is the seed that brings forth the harvest 
of the future^ 

3. Never take your college for granted, for people 
whom you never knew, broke their hearts to give 
it to you!!! 

Life which Is founded upon people, expresses Itself In 
people: their deeds, their words, their aspiration, their strug- 
gles. There are those who tbink of a college or university 
archives as miscellaneous jumbled old records stored away in a 
library room, and used only when the library or Institution wants 
to exhibit a program commemorating a speech, a visit, or special 
event. In such thinking. It follows naturally that the archivist 
or librarian is the person to take charge of such activity. 

The essential quality of archives is that they record not 
merely achievements but also the processes by which they were 
accomplished. 

To be frank and honest, we are all^ archivists. Archives 
deals In records. We have the records of ourselves: driver's 
llscence, birth certificate, high school or college records, 
family records (The Holy Bible), photographs, etc. 
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When we think of the records of Institutions* we think of: 

Personal Papers of Individuals 

letters, diaries, reminiscences, notebooks, manu* 
script books and articles 

Papers of Organizations 

minutes of meetings, memoranda, field reports, affi- 
davits, speeches, agendas for meetings, information 
sheets, general correspondence, donations correspon- 
dence, local correspondence, student correspondence 

Photographs^ Tape Recordings^ Pamphlets and Miscellaneous 
Printed Publications 

Records Common to Colleges and Universities 

The following records are common to all colleges and univer- 
sities: 

1. Alumni Association Minutes 

2. Alumni Personal Files 

3. Audit Reports 

4» Budget Records and Ledgers 
5» Contracts and Grants 

6. Correspondence and other Papers. Includes correspondence, 

reports received and sent, speeches, etc. 

a. President, Chancellor, or Head of College or 

University 

b. Deans and Heads of Non-Academic Offices 

c. Department Heads 

7. Gift and Contribution Records 

8. Grade Sheets or Cards 

9. Infirmary Case Records 

10. Infirmary X-Rays 

11. Investment Records 

12. Judicial Board Cases 

13. Ledgers (General, Appropriation, and Allotment Ledgers) 

14. Maintenance and Operations Building Files 

15. Minutes of coirmittees (faculty, school t department, 

council, etc. 

16. Monthly Report on the Budget 

17. Payroll Records 

18. Personnel Records 

19. Printed Materials (catalogs, programs, pamphlets, pro- 

motional material, etc.) 

20. Purchase Orders, Requisitions, Invoices 

21. Placement Records. 
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student Folders (Individual Folder for Students). Includes 
correspondence, personal data, activity records, aca- 
demic reports, application for admission, disciplinary 
matters, transcript of secondary grades, etc* 

Student Ledger Cards. Ledger cards for student accounts. 

Student Organization Files (including Student Government 
Association). 

Student Organization Reports. Annual or periodic reports 
of student organizations to college or university ad- 
ministration. 

Transcripts (Permanent Reocrd). Shows courses taken, 
grades received, tests results, degrees granted, etc. 



Your objective should be: The collection, preservation and ad- 
ministration of the official records of your institution; and the 
development of standards for the making, care and administration of 
archives at your institution. Archives o? other agencies, organi- 
zations, or the personal papers of individuals entrusted to the 
custody of the institution shall be governed and administered in 
accordance with the strictest archival practices. 

With epecial emphasis to black institutions, we have a special 
duty and charge to work with this special type of material. 

Simply because every day we are demonstrating that the black 
man and black institutions are not roots out of dry ground but 
offshoots from a nobler stock whose background stands out in con- 
spicious importance in the annals of the world. If you believe 
that a man has no history worth mentioning, it's easy to assume 
that he has no humanity worth defending. Our heritage has always 
been important - - when you teach partial history, everybody loses. 
In the long run, it's just a matter of replacing ignorance, and 
the prejudice that springs from ignorance, with KNOWLEDGE. As 
someone recently said, "There is no need to exaggerate black achie- 
vements or contributions - - THE TRUTH WILL DO." 

This brings us a little closer to our challenge and our topic. 
The Development of Bibliographic and Archival Materials. There are 
mar\y black colleges with reputable collections and archives. There 
are some being developed. There are some that have, for the most 
part» been untapped. In the long run, all will add great depth and 
insight to widen our world and broaden our vision in many facets of 
the educational and black experience. 

As the saying goes, "we might have come over on different ships, 
we're in the same boat now*" This holds true for the developing of 
our archives. We're all striving for one particular goal 
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Retention and Disposition of Records and Archives 



At all levels of public and private life, records have been 
and are becoming more numerous and voluminous. More and more 
records are being made and kept in government, in business, and 
in colleges and universities. 

As inactive and noncurrent records accumulate and as the vol- 
ume of records increases, many college and university officials 
are faced with the problem of finding adequate and satisfactory 
space in which to store them. Attics, basements, and cramped 
storerooms have been used to house records, many of which should 
be kept permanently and many of which should be disposed of. 
These storage areas often are dirty and vermin and insect infes- 
ted; they may also be damp or suffocatingly hot. The records that 
are stored under such conditions deteriorate rapidly. In addi- 
tion, records in these storage areas are usually so inaccessible 
that they are rarely consulted— even when the information in them 
would be helpful in administrative decisions, 

A college or university may follow one of two extremes in 
handling its accumulation of inactive records: it may destory 
every record after a given period of time, or it may preserve 
every record indefinitely. Neither of these extremes is practic- 
able or advisable, and the proper solution lies somewhere between 
them. Some records, because of their administrative or research 
value should be preserved permanently. Many other records have 
only a temporary administrative value and little or no research 
value; such records, when not required for administrative pur- 
poses, should be disposed of to make room for those of current 
and continuing value. Accordingly, an orderly plan for the re- 
tention and disposal of college and ur:iversity records is essen- 
tial. 

This Dlan should include identifying (by means of a records 
inventory) all records of the college or university, evaluating 
the records in terms of their administrative or research useful- 
ness, and deciding how long each type of record should be kept 
and where. The plan, which should be embodied in a records re- 
tention and disposition schedule, should specify how long each 
record should be kept prior to destruction or transfer to the 
college or university archives. 

Some records may be reproduced on microfilm at a material 
saving in space and equipment in which to file them. Micro- 
filming, however, is an expensive operation. Some college and 
university records are essential— that is, records the loss of 
which would jeopardize the rights and privileges of the college 
or university or of its students and graduates. The information 
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contained in such records should, therefore, be proctected from 
loss in the event of fire or other disaster. 

Establishment of a college or university archives involves a 
conmitment on the part of the institution to a program that will 
need continuing support from the standpoint of finances, autho- 
rity, and acceptance. Space provided for records, for instance, 
should be properly air conditioned and with humidity controls and 
must be free from pests, injurious light, steampipes, and other 
threats to the safety of the records. The archivist should be 
equipped for his duties with proper academic and specirslized train 
ing. Containers and file folders used with permanent records 
should be acid-neutral to prevent damage to the records. But per- 
haps most essential of all is for the archivist to be given the 
authority and time to carry out his duties. The appointment of a 
full-time or emeritus professor as "archivist" does not solve the 
problem. Finally, in the larger institutions, clerical assis- 
tance will be needed if the archivist is to do his job properly. 

In administering the college or university archives, the archi 
vist should be careful to preserve the original order and proven- 
ance of the records in his custody. Many papers have significance 
only in relation to other papers, and ill-considered rearrangement 
may make some records meaningless. Although the college or uni- 
versity archives should generally be available to qualified re- 
searchers, many of the records will contain personal and confi- 
dential information; they should generally not, therefore, be 
opened to the public without prior clearance from the appropriate 
officials. 

The records that contain the highest percentage of transitory 
material a»^e correspondence and subject files, which are usually 
found at all levels in colleges and universities. Experience has 
shown that the following categories of papers generally may be 
eliminated from correspondence files without affecting the sub- 
stantive value of the files: 

1. Letters and memoranda of transmittal that do nothing 
more than forward an enclosure and add nothing to the 
content of the item transmitted. 

2. Acknowledgements 

3. Requests for information and publications after the 
information or publication has been received or sent. 

4. Reservations and confirmations 

5. Itineraries 

6. Requests to be added to mailing lists after the addi- 
tion has been made. 

7. Invitations and announcements of meetings. 
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In addition, many files contain material that relates nei- 
ther to the function of the office maintaining the file nor to 
the administrator of that office. Such unrelated material should 
normally not be filed, but if it is filed it should be eliminated 
as promptly as possible. 



Preservation and Rehabilitation 

The causes of deterioration and destruction of basic record 
materials are: 

impurities in record materials; manufacturing processes 
acidity; improper handling; adverse atmospheric condi- 
tions such as temperature, relative humidity and acid 
gases; dust and dirt; light; and insects and rodents. 

Basic preservation measures Include: 

vacuum fumigation, cleaning, flattening, use of acid- 
free containers, atmospheric control of temperature, 
relative humidity, washes and conditioned air, pro- 
tection against fire and water, as well as good house- 
keeping practices. 

Rehabilitation or repair processes have traditionally invol- 
ved: 

silking, sizing, reinforcement with tissue, mounting 
and inlay. 

Modern processes feature: 

preparation - humidification, flattening, removal of 

old repair work, etc.; 
dead difl cation - humidification and flattening 
thermoplastic lamination - processes, material, equip- 
ment, and 

rebinding 



Example of an Archival Mission: luskeqee Institute 
The archives of Tuskegee Institute include: 

(1) The work of the Ford Foundation, Monroe N. Work, 
Jessie P. Guzman, etc. 

(2) Tuskegee Institute publications ranging from Board of 
Trustees minutes to the campus newspaper, programs, 
speakers for different occasions, honorary degrees, 
alumni merit awards, etc.; 
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(3) Campus cemetery; 

(4) Listing of all buildings on campus * dates of construc- 
tion, biographical sketches of those named In memory of, 
etc*; 

(5) Identification of over 6500 photos based on oral history. 
The nature of photos: daguerreotype, colotype, dry plates; 

(6) Rare Books - Serial titles - Ebony (1906) horizon. The 
Brownle^s Book , The Colotyd jtoerlcan . Voice of the 
Negro , Black Man, Negro World , Bongo Man ; 

(7) Vertical File: file cabinets 1899-1966; KKK publications 
and lynching records; Fresljman Orientation records, etc; 

(8) Manuscripts and Personal Papers of Individuals and Organi- 
zations; 

(9) Biographical sketches - publications - funeral programs, 
etc* 

Finally, I leave you with this quote from Frederick Douglass 
(Tuskegee Institute, 18g2): 



I find the great thing In th1$ 
world Is not so much where 
we stand 

As In what direction we are moving; 
We must sail sometimes with the wind 

and sometimes against It, 
But we must sail, and not drift, 

nor lie at anchor. 
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MEDIA STRATEGIES AND METHODOLOGY 

Marvin Duncan 



Before discussing media strategies, one should take a 
serious look at the system into which media are to be employed. 
A pertinent question then is "What is a system?" A system has 
been defined as a collection of integrated entities which have 
arbitrarily been designated as of central interest, such as a 
schoolJ Stated another way, a system consists of two or more 
parts, their relationship which together form a single identi- 
fiable entity. Many systems, particularly educational systems, 
remain independent of machines simply because the original or 
initial planning did not consider nor include the use of 
machines. Usually, machine resources are added after the basic 
planning has been completed. The system, about which I speak, 
is a man-machine system. A man-machine system is a set of 
planned procedures in which man and machine capabilities are 
used in an integrated manner to achieve results man could not 
achieve without the assistance of machines. 

Realistically, our discussion today, "Media strategies and 
rrothodology" is an attempt to explicate the capabilities and 
limitations of educational media and to develop the ability to 
match media with objectives in terms of the type of learning 
the objective calls for. 

We need desperately, as educators, to analyze our objec- 
tives i.e., determine the tyoe of learning specified (S— R, 
discrimination, recall, concept learning, principle learning 
and problem solving). 

We need to determine the condition of learning or the pre- 
requisite(s) for each learning type and then select media and 
other activities which will assist the^student in the attain- 
ment of the learning outcomes. To select media independently 
or prior to this type analysis could and likely would lead to 
ineffective utilization. This approach certainly would not 
be the kind of man-machine system eluded to earlier. John 
Laughary,^ addressing this point, asserts that "it is more than 
foolish possibly disastrous to build the vehicle without knowing 
a great deal about where it must go, what it must do, and obsta- 
cles it must overcome." 
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Specifically then, we will focus our attention on the 
following. (1) objectives - an analysis (2) types of learning 
(3) conditions of learning or prerequisites (4) matching media 
with objectives and (5) the importance of practice and feed- 
back. 



Objectives 

Dr. Bob Ebel, professor of education at Michigan State 
University, recently wrote in Phi Delta Kappan that schools 
exist for cognition or to impart certain facts regarding the 
various disciplines. While I do not disagree totally, it is 
my perception that the level of objectives is confined, in 
many instances, to S— R, discrimination, recall, and concept 
learning. Even though these objectives may be technically 
sound, there appear to be few efforts directed towards having 
students involved with principle learning and problem solving 
activities. Still further, no objective is embedded exclu- 
sively in one domain. An objective which is said to be in the 
cognitive domain, if stated properly, calls for psychomotor 
activities. However, the terminal performance may well be 
psychomotor. Yet, the means by which the objective is achieved 
Involves muscular movement. In fact, whether an objective is 
cognitive or psychomotor there are implications for the affec- 
tive domain since the teacher is imposing his value system on 
the learner. 

A well stated objective should specify the subject, a verb, 
conditions and standards. An objective, when correctly stated, 
should and must explicate who is to demonstrate the outcome 
i.e., the learner. The verb describes a behavior or a ambig- 
uity. Objectives should define a behavior to be performed by 
the learner under conditions that are mutually understood by 
the learner and the evaluatbr. In other words, conditions 
refer to a sort of contractual agreement. Standards indicate 
the minimal level of the learner's perfovinance which is accept- 
able. In fact the verb, the conditions and the standards con- 
stitute the contractual situation which is to be carried out 
by the learner. The above characteristics of an objective 'nust 
preclude any analysis of learning types. 



Types of Learning 

As previously mentioned, the analysis should include the 
types of learning or performances called for by each objective. 
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In working with teachers over the past several years, I have 
observed that writing objectives which conform to the afore- 
mentioned characteristics appear to be of little difficulty. 
The problem, however, becomes apparent after scrutiny since 
these objectives rarely call for learning types beyond con- 
cept learning. This is not an attempt to play down the 
importance of stimulus response, discrimination, recall and 
concept learning but rather to stress the need to involve 
the learner with principle learning and problem solving activ- 
ities. The following provides a cursory view of the learning 
types which I will discuss. 

Stimulus-Response . This type of learning, formerly asso- 
clated with animal training, involves muscular movement. When 
an objective requires a performance which involves manipulation 
of an object, the learning type is S-R. Briefly then, S-R 
learning occurs when the objective calls for: 

A. muscular activities, e.g., physical education 
activities; 

6. manipulation or using an instrument; e.g., 
using a typewriter; 

C. speech when the task requires the use of speech 
in a particular way, e.g., radio announcer, or 
when the concern is for use of muscules to form 
(pronounce) a new word;^ 



pi scrimi nation . Some objectives require the "ieamer to 
be able to differentiate between two or more things. This type 
of learning is discrimination. If an objective asks the student 
. to pick out all apples from an assorted basket of fruit, the 
learning type is discrimination. 

Recall . Recall is the remembrance of concepts previously 
learned and is very similar to chaining. Should an objective 
require the learner to rely on memory such as listing the cor- 
rect sequence of steps in a process, the learning type is recall. 

Concept Learning . In learning concepts, we respond to stim- 
uli in terms of abstract characteristics like color, shape, pqsi- 
tion and number. 4 Edgar Dale^ defines a concept as a generalized 
idea that we form as a result of previous experiences. In 
developing concepts, one must: 
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1* have experiences; 

2. be able to classify or generalize 
these experiences; 

3. apply these generalizations to newer 
situations. 



Principle Learning. Principle learning requires the learner 
to relate two or more concepts. Principles are chains of concepts. 
When an objective asks the student to demonstrate his understand- 
ing of a principle, the student irajst first know the component 
concepts of the principle. Principles may take the form of a log- 
ical syllazism i.e., if A then B. 

Problem-Solving . If an objective calls for a student to be 
able to figure out how to do something, how to weigh alternative 
actions, and how to determine what criteria to use to tell when 
an alternative action is acceptable as a solution, the type of 
learning is problem-solving. Problem-solving involves the appli- 
cation of principles. When a machine is not functioning properly 
a problem-solving approach is applied to getting it back to pro- 
per functioning. To systematically explore the probable cause of 
the malfunction, consider the various principles associated with ^ 
each possible source of trouble, and then test out each principle. 

Prerequisites 

Once an objective is stated, it is assumed that the learner 
has mastered concepts and principlies necessary for the attain- 
ment of the performance specified in the objective. For example, 
an objective may require the learner to solve division problems. 
No matter how simple the division, it is assumed that the learner 
has mastered multiplication and subtraction. In many instances « , 
where the learner is unable to solve division problems, careful 
analysis of prerequisite concepts and principles could well 
point to the area of difficulty. This then, means that an assess- 
ment of the learner's entering behavior would therefore, indicate 
hi:, state of "readiness." 

Matching Media with Objectives 

Media are channels of information dissemination. Once the 
objective has been stated it is imperative that appropriate ve- 
hicles for stimulus presentation i.e., media be selected. The 
following example is an attempt to illustrate the process of 
matching media capabilites with objectives. 
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Objective - The student should be able to explain why night 
and day occur in 24-hour periods, rather than 
some other period* 

Analysis: 

1* Type of Learning Involved: Problpm-solving (The 
student has to figure out how something happens.) 

2. Condition of Leaming* The prerequisitles for this 
type of learning are concepts and principles. The 
learner must have previously developed the con- 
cepts "rotation" and "axis". The principle invol- 
ved is "The earth rotates on its axis once in 24 
hours." 

3. The concept "Rotation" involves motion. Hence the 
most appropriate stimulus or presentation form is 
one that involves motion. 

Media Selection: 

Motion Picture, "The Earth and the Sun" (Cence Edu- 
cational Films-Chicago): sequence' dealing with the 
tilt of the earth on its axis' and the causes of day 
and night. 

Media Alternatives: 

a. Poster-type chart or overhead projector transpa- 
rency with drawings with arrows to represent 
movement "rotation" and showing light and dark 
side of earth. 

b. Demonstration by teacher or student using a film- 
strip projector as a light source (representing 
the sun) and large globe mounted so that it can 
rotate to show lighted surface of globe and dark 

< « side, illustrating day and night, respectively. 

c. Demonstration with a spinning top to Illustrate 
tilt on axis.' 

Practice and Feedback 

Practice has been defined as the repetition of a response In 
the presence of the stimulus. 8 in many learning situations, prac- 
tice which should occur between the objective stage and the 
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evaluation stage is either not provided or is inappropriate. 
Consider for example, an objective which call for the learner 
to be able to disect a frog and during practice, the student 
IS asked to name the bones of the frog* This is certainly in- 
appropriate practice. The objective calls for disecting and 
the practice provides opportunities to learn the bone strucr 
ture of a frog. Evaluation in this instance, would have little 
meaning since what was practiced was different from the behavior 
stated in the objective. Practice becomes less momentous when 
the learner's entering behavior is such that he has mastered the 
prerequisite concepts and principles implied in the objective. 

Practice is also less consequential for simple tasks as com- 
^ pared to (with) complex ones. In learning skills, practice is 
^ less important when one moves from the cognitive phase to the 
autonomous phase. One is more likely to forget a skill in the 
absence of practice, while in the cognitive stage than in the 
autonomous stage. The co^. .itive stage is characterized by the 
learner's ability to intellectualize the skill to be performed. 
^The learner practices the skill until it is fixed in the fixat- 
ion stage. Speed and accuracy is gained in the autonomous stage 
and the learner Is not bothered by outside interferences. In 
fact, external i^einforcement becomes less important in the auton- 
ofTiOus stage. There are two forms of practice which we will dis- 
cuss: 1. equivalent practice, and 2. analogous practice. In 
equivalent practice, the performance is the same as that speci- 
fied ;n the objective. Analgous practice is similar to but not 
identical to that specified in the objective. Both equivalent 
and analogous practice can, however, be effectively incorporated 
into the learning situation. 

Feedback is simply, the knowledge of results. It is a way 
of saying how well the learner is doing... How wrong or right his 
response Is. An example which illustrates the importance of 
feedback is as follows: 

Example 

Pressey first presented his teaching-machine in which 
of the following years? (Circle your answer) 

a. 1916 d. 1946 

b. 1926 e. 1956 

c. 1936 f. 1966 

Now that you have circled your answer, you probaly ex- 
pect to be told whether you are right or wrong. To 
further impress upon you the importance of feedback, 
I will not provide "Knowledge of Results"* 
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Summary 

I have attempted to discuss with you my concern with 
respect to planninq media strategies. It is my hope that 
I have provided information which will be useful to you 
in your future planning. 



NOTES 
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TEXTUAL CRITICISM: THE FUTURE OF 
AFRICAN LITERATURES IN AMERICA 



Keorapetse Kgositsile 



In any serious consideration of African or Black Studies 
programs, this is a very important topic. It is also extre- 
mely complex. As a result it lends itself readily to vari- 
ous and even varying angles of approach* For instance, are 
we talking about the criticism by scholars and students af- 
ter these literatures have been made available in print, or 
are we talking about the criticism made in the editorial 
offices of the North American publishing empires before a 
book is accepted or rejected? 

This is not mere idle contemplation. In 1962, during the 
first conference of African writers of English expression— 
among them were Achebe, Awoonor, Mphahlele and Okara, from 
the Continent; and Langs ton Hughes and Saunders Redding from 
North America — when an English publisher offered to sponsor 
an African literary contest, the African writers rejected the 
offer because they were convinced that the judges, who would 
have been English, would not have been qualified. A random 
sampling of the comments by Western reviewers and critics of 
literatures produced by Africans would show that these writers' 
argument was, and is still valid. Examples abound from the 
condescending praises for Amos Tutuola as literary curio to 
the liberal intimidated acceptance of Wole Soyinka because of 
his knowledge of European literary traditions and his ability 
to manipulate English better than most of his 'critics\ or 
Chris Okigbo because, in his own words, he did not write "for 
non-poets." 

. However, it seems that these problems are not insurmount- 
able. The curriculum output of the Six Institutions Consortium 
1n the past few years offers some possible solutions. The 
study of a people's history, mythology, folklore, social orga- 
nization, in short, the study of the environment, the living 
culture from which a particular imaginative literature is cre- 
ated, renders that literature more accessible. An understand- 
ing of the living culture would lead to an appreciation of, 
and a feeling for the aesthetic standards a work of art proposes 
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to be judged by* That Is, If one has studied African rnytho- 
logy and folklore along with the present realities or environ- 
ment, the nuances In a novel by Chlnua Achebe (such as his 
usage of proverbs even In literal translation, his usage of 
English Informed and shaped or colored by his own, not English, 
culture) would be rendered less exotic and the textual criti- 
cism of his work would be more Informed. With an understand- 
ing of the environment, one could read Chris Oklgbo's PATH OF 
THUNDER and be better equipped to search for the artistic^ 
intuitive or Imaginative reasons In the unfolding of the poem 
for his accurate prophecy of the war that tore Nigeria apart. 
And this Is Important because theme or subject matter does not 
distinguish the particularity of a work of art* Without an 
understanding of and feeling for this particularity. Informed 
textual criticism becomes Impossible. 

Let us have a quick glance at a passage from Alex La Guma's 
novel, AND A THREEFOLD CORD . La Guma Is describing rain, a 
natural i and therefore perhaps, an Impartial event. But pay 
particular attention to his choice of verbs and adjectives: 

Then It was July' and, the laden clouds marched 
In from the ocean, commanded by the high wind, 
to limp, footsore, across the sky and against 
the ramparts o7 the mountains. For a while 
the mountains held them at bay, so that the 
rain harried only the coastline, and a viel 
of rain hung over the barbed peaks. The flanks 
of the rain fell Into the sea. The high, grey- 
uniformed fog closed the mountains from the sky 
and the rest of the world, and hung like an 
omen over the land. 

Some of the rain slipped through the breaches 
in the coastline and pelted Inland to assault 
the suburbs, falling quickly and retreating 
again, so that there were trickles of mosit- 
ure on windows in the morning, and dampness 
on the concrete of the long road pushing north, 
and a sheen on the wide-curving metal of rail- 
way iHies. . 



La Guma, of course, is a fighter, a fighter for freedom. 
I am trying to suggest that if you are a fighter you will 
necessarily describe rain in this manner; nor that if you are 
a fighter you w ill nece ssarily be a more capable writer. I 
am simply saying that if you are arrogant enough to publish 
what you write, it means that you are interested in corrmuni- 
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eating something other than your ability to write; something 
other than your craftsmanship. You are trying to communicate 
the life, the values, you are comnltted to past the act of 
writing. As a result, even In your choice of words — which 
Is one of the major things you deal with In textual criticism 
— even If you write no more than a photographic poem, what 
you do Is affirm, propose or oppose some reality and a par- 
ticular system of values Influenced and Informed by a partic- 
ular cultural, and therefore, also aesthetic orientation which 
cannot be left out of any attempt at textual criticism. 

So far we have touched essentially only on African litera- 
tures of English expression. Including a few translations from 
those of French expression. Outside of a book of stories by 
Honwana and a trickle of poems In a few standard^ anthologies, 
African literatures of Portuguese expression are not available. 
The ^poetry, fiction and drama of the past decade, growing out 
of the resistance environment or culture of Guinea-Bissau, An- 
gola and Mozambique are still not readily avialable In North 
America. The wealth of African literatures translated from 
African languages, with the e . otion of a few texts, like 
Niane's SUNDIATA , J. P. Cla\ OZIDI and Soylnka's transla- 
tion of Fagunwa's THE FOREST u mTH5D$AND DAEMONS , has not 
been tapped. 

What then are the future prospects of African literatures 
In America? Although the publishing of African authors by 
North American houses Is a recent development. It Is already 
In the decline like the African studies programs, which were, 
perhaps, the major market. What role will the few new Black 
publishing houses, which JfffVe cropped up In the past decade, 
play In relationship to our topic. These, therefore, are 
questions that deserve our consideration and study as we plan 
for the future. 
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A SOCIAL SCIENTIST VIEWS AFRO-AMERICAN 
STUDIES PROGRAMS 



Edgar G, Eppa 



The recent controversy Involving Black Studies, Afro- 
American Studies, and African Studies is a direct^ r?"-.1t of 
the Impact of the recent enrollment of large number^ of Black 
students at predominantly white colleges. It is ironic that 
students at such institutions now see themselves as leaders 
of the Black revolution. These are the same institutions 
whose students (both Black and white) were quiet during the 
fifties and early sixties when students at North Carolina AST 
and Bennett College started the direct protest phase of the 
Black revolution more than 10 years ago. 

Black students at white colleges constitute a "new" student 
population which is not at home in what John Edgerton has called 
the "White Sea of Higher Education," White college environments 
have usually been arranged on the assumption that the bulk of 
the student body will be white and middle class. Black students 
on such campuses constantly find themselves f':ed with a strug- 
gle for survival in a "world they never made To them it is 
an alien world. 

The Slack Studies movement resulted from Black students' 
efforts to develop programs which would provide meaningful 
Black experiences on white campuses. The Black oriented pro- 
grams have, however, generated a number of complex problems for 
Black colleges and universities,' Vincent Harding has stated 
chat: 

,,,, white northern institutions, as a result of 
Black student pressure, have recently discovered 
the need to enroll more black students, to hire 
more black faculty, and to establish various 
levels of black oriented curricula; and in at- 
tempting to deal with this problem they have be- 
gun to exploit black faculty, and by entering 
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Mnto serious competition with the southern 
schools for the best black students' ^ 

Harding also questions the ability of white institutions to de- 
velop significant African-American programs which will not be 
destroyed by integration. On the other hand. Professor William 
J. Wilson, a Black Sociologist at The University of Chicago, 
points out that many faculty and administrators at Black insti- 
tutions have been reluctant to accept the philosophy that our 
experience as a people is worthy of serious study. ^ Some Black 
colleges and universities have always offered Negro History and 
related subjects; others eliminated such curriculas as irrele- 
vant then reinstated them when they found themselves at odds 
with the new "Black Mood." Wilson also points out that the 
Black students attending Northern colleges are recruited from 
a different pool than those who would be expected to attend 
southern Black colleges, and that many "white*' universities now 
enroll large numbers of Black students (e.g., Wayne State Uni- 
versity enrolls more Black students than many all-Black institu- 
tions; Chicago State University enrolls more Black students than 
many all-Black institutions; Chicago State University is now six- 
ty percent Black). The Black students at such white institutions 
also need Black faculty members and Black oriented programs. One 
could argue that they have a greater need than students at Black 
colleges because Slackness is so alien to traditionally white 
campuses, while the influx of a few white professors at tradi- 
tionally Black campuses cannot destroy their Black ethos. 

The Black Studies controversy should be viewed as the lat- 
est manifestation of the historical duality which has split Black 
leaders, intellectuals, and politicians for the past two centu- 
ries in this country. Integration vs. separation or assimilation 
vs. nationalism is at the core of the controversy.^ We know that 
this is not a newxiuality. This issi^^* was debated by Blacks 
long before the Civil War. Even the current debate about the 
relative merits of separate vs. integrated schools has pre-Civil 
War notthem historical antecedents. Then as now, the Nationa- 
list argument focused on the issues of pride and self-respect . 
White racism fostered the belief that Biacks and Black Institu- 
tions were inferior. This same type of racism is the basis fo;- 
the movement for Black Nationalism today and the Black oriented 
programs it has fostered. 

What, then, are the goals and objectives of Black Studies 
programs? Lamar Miller provides the following list of object- 
ives^: 

1) The expansion of knowledge about Blacks— to fill 
in the gaps in our knowledge of history, soci- 
ology, literature, etc; 
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2) The organization of knowledge — a more proper 
appraisal of existing knowledge about Blacks. 
(Putting it In perspective.) 

3) The education of Black students in divergent 
fields so that they may provide useful ser- 
vices to the Black community as well as in- 
telligent leadership. 

4) Reconceptualization — development of progranis 
and activities that foster pride in being Black. 
Redefining who we are. 

5) Humanizing — the reeducation of whites in an 
effort to bring about a new socialization process. 

6) Change the character of the university - - assist 
the university in becoming a place where equality 
and freedom are a part of academic pursuit as well 
as every day practice. (This is one of the most 
important goals — and the most difficult to attain.) 

These are not new goals or objectives - they sound very much 
like what DuBois had in mind as the role of the Black university 
Why. then, has there been so much resistance? What do our lead- 
ers and scholars find so objectionable? The following are among 
the most troublesome issues. 

1) Academic standards. Many scholars, both black and 
white, express tne fear that Black Studies (Afro-American Stu- 
dies) programs will not demand traditional standards of perfor- 
mance from students or faculty. They also express concern for 
what they perceive as a "biased" approach to scholarship. Some 
programs have included among their faculty persons without the 
academic training traditionally expected of college professors. 
These critics fear that Black students will use such programs 
to avoid competition with whites thereby denying themselves 
the knowledge and discipline of a "true" college education. The 
proponents of Black Studies programs counter these arguments by 
pointing to the anti-Black bias in traditional Social Science 
and Humanities courses in particular and in the university cur- 
riculum in general. They also argue that those who automatic- 
ally assume that Black Studies or African Studies curricula are 
less academically demanding than Far Eastern Studies or other 
special area programs demonstrate a racist belief that anything 
associated with Black people must necessarily be inferior. It 
should be obvious to any objective observer that Black Studies 
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or African Studies can be as rigorous academically as any other 
discipline in the Social Sciences or Humanities. Such an ob 
jective view» however, requires the observer to acknowledge the 
legitimacy of the Black experience as an area worthy of serious 
academic endeavor. The quality of a specific program musi be 
determined by examining its curriculum and the strength of the 
faculty members responsible, for the conduct of the program. This 
type of evaluation often becomes controversial when Black Studies 
programs use criteria different than those commnly used through- 
out the university. Thus» a part of the difficulty involves an 
attempt to change the criteria for faculty selection, promotion 
and tenure. Another part of the difficulty arises from an at- 
tempt to broaden the conception of what constitutes legitimate 
subject maiter for a college or university curriculum. College 
faculties are slow to relinquish their most cherished criteria 
in either case. 

2')^ Separatism. Should white students and faculty be per- 
mitted to pamcTpate in Black Studies programs? Some propon- 
ents of Black Studies argue that white presence in the class- 
room interferes with conmunication between Blacks. They contend 
that white students and professors are active in such courses to 
"feed off" Blacks by picking their brains and using the informa- 
tion for purposes that may be detrimental to the Black cause. 
There is also the claim that whites cannot teach effectively in 
such programs because it is difficult if not impossible for a 
white writer (professor) to describe (know) what it means to be 
Blaac in America."^ Critics reply that separatism is illegal 
and whites are capable of learning the facts and offering alter- 
native interpretations of the facts. They also point out that 
whites, because they are most ignorant of the Black Experience, 
are, therefore, in greatest need of the information provided by 
Black Studies courses. 

3) Control . One of the thorniest issues associated with 
the Black Studies movement concerns the amount of autonomy the 
program should have within the university. Extremists argued 
for complete autonon\y, a goal which was totally unrealistic con- 
sidering the fact that the university was expected to finance 
the program and assume responsibility for its outcomes. At the 
other extreme some universities insisted that Black Studies ope- 
rate under the same guidelines and regulations as other academic 
departments. There were also conflicts about the amount and 
nature of student involvement in decision-making. Often Direc- 
tors of Black Studies programs found themselves faced with non- 
negotiable demands from students on the one hand and inflexible 
university rules and regulations on the other. As a result their 
positions became untenable leading to numerous resignations and 
considerable instability in the leadership of such programs. 
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Lamar Miller writes that "turnover during the past few years 
IS understandably high because colleges have either asked 
too much of their Black Studies Directors, or they have not 
given them adequate support. "7 

4) Practicality (Relevance) . Such critics as Bayard 
Rustin and Sir Arthur Lewis argue that Black Studies programs 
do not offer Black students meaningful or . lucrative career op- 
portunities. They also argue, as does Martin Kilson, that the 
Black community needs professionals — in medicine, law, educa- 
tion, business, engineering, etc. and other highly skilled 
personnel- to do the job of community development needed in 
America. The critics do not believe that Black Studies programs 
will provide the skilled personnel needed by Blacks if they are 
to take advantage of the opportunities available in a highly de- 
veloped urbanized nation with^ an economy based on an increasingly 
complex technology. The proponents of Black Studies programs 
argue that their curricula are no more impractical than other 
liberal arts programs prepare people for specific vocations, but 
their graduates are absorbed into the economy and make their way 
in society. It is also pointed out that it was never intended 
that all or even a majority of Black students would major in 
Black Studies. The majority of students were expected to choose 
Black Studies courses as electives, substituting them for "irrel- 
evant" white oriented distribution requirements. This has been 
the experience at most institutions — small numbers of majors, 
larger numbers of students choosing the courses to meet distri- 
bution requirements. 

5) Funding. One of the most pressing problems of Black 
Studies programs is financing. This is not surprising conside- 
ring the financial crisis in higher education. Students began 
demanding Black Studies programs at a time when funding for 
higher education was contracting. Programs were frequently under- 
financed or financed with "soft" money. While most programs are 
supported by the parent institutions, they often depend upon out- 
side funding for growth and innovation. Since most institutions 
are facing drastic cuts in their programs. Black Studies programs, 
especially those not considered regular academic departments, 

are faced with serious difficulty. Obviously restrictions on 
availability of funding affect ability to staff programs ade- 
quately. 

6) Diversity of functions . Much of the controversy as- 
sociated with the early development of Black Studies programs 
resulted from a misunderstanding of the needs of Black Students 
on white campuses. Black students wanted programs that would 
provide opportunities for "learning essential information, 
understanding the history of one's people, promoting Black iden- 
tity and solidarity, (gaining) relevant academic experiences. 
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straightening out oneself, and charting goals for the future."^ 
Programs were expected to provide for soclo-emotlonal needs and 
provide practical skills* They were expected to "convey a body 
of information as well as induce a certain outlook on life or 
state of mind."^ Most universities found it difficult to embody 
such a multifaceted program. It was neither Yish nor foul ' 
neither purely academic nor clearly social. 

A Perspective: Is there a role for Black Studies? The an- 
swer is definitely yes. The role, however, needs to be more 
sharply defined. It is clear that a single program cannot ade- 
quately serve all of the socio-emotional, political, and acade- 
mic functions desired by students. Since these programs are 
located on university campuses, they must develop an ac^lemic 
focus — on one campus it may be history; on another art and 
music; on still another psychology or sociology. Interdiscipli- 
nary programs are also conceivable if they draw their faculty 
from existing departments. In such cases, a sequence of courses 
covering a broad range of disciplines can be put together to pro- 
vide a student with a meaningful program. 

We must also be honest with ourselves and admit that it is 
neither reasonable nor desirable for the majority of Black stu- 
dents to major in Black Studies. We need too many doctors, den- 
tists, lawyers, engineers, and other professionals. If we are 
serious about developing the Black community we must recognize 
our manpower needs. There will be jobs for a few teachers of 
Black History and scholars who specialize in studying the Black 
experience. But like our brothers in Africa, we also need people 
with the knowledge to build institutions — engineers, technici- 
ans, economists, scientists of all kinds. The Black Studies pro- 
grams can provide minors or elective courses for persons going 
into these pre-professional specialities. As such they can help 
their young people develop a Black perspective and focus their 
training on issues relevant to Blacks. 

I now come to the area I consider most important for faculty 
members involved in such programs. The Black scholar has a uni- 
que role in American Higher Education. He not only has to know 
the traditional wisdom in his field and the standard theoretical 
and methodological approaches to knowledge, he must also know 
how to go beyond tradition to understand the relationship be- 
tween knowledge and social oppression. 

One of the most serious problems faced by Black Americans 
today is the miseducation of our children and youth. One type 
of miseduccition is manifested in the European bias that per- 
meates almost all education and all social science theory and 
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research. One of the most important tasks of Black scholars is 
to use the c tural context of the Black experience to develop 
goals and programs for Black liberation. This focus must be 
nationalistic, sometimes separatist, but alwatys self-consciously 
Black. The objective is to liberate Blacks by helping us to 
develop a political consciousness and a knowledge of the social 
structure that will enable us to attain power and maintain it. 
I am not minimizing the need for Blacks to acquire academic and 
professional skills; I simply want the acquisition of these 
skills to occur within a framework that will encourage Blacks 
to work for self-determination and development of the Black com- 
munity. The ultimate goal of a Black Studies program is to make 
Black students intelligent political activists so that they will 
know how to get and maintain power. 

Knowledge is one essential component of the decision-making 
process. One of the most effective means of keeping Blacks sup- 
pressed has been through white control of knowledge —especially 
through social science curricula. Social Science reflects the 
norms, values and goals of the ruling and powerful groups in a 
society; it validates and legitimates those belief systems and 
ideologies which are useful for powerful groups and detrimental 
to oppressed people. Racist social science rnyths are still be- 
ing perpetuated and institutionalized in America today in order 
to justify the exploitation of Black people. People like A. 
Jensen, D. P. Moynihan, and Edward Banfield distort Black ex- 
perience and culture and provide support for prevailing racist 
inyths and ideologies — Black scholars must be aware of — and 
communicate to their students — the ways social science re- 
search has been twisted and distorted to serve the self- 
interests of the ruling and dominant groups. This is necessary 
if they are to become effective in their roles as independent 
scholars working for the liberation of Black people. 

We must agree with Professor Cedric Clark of Stanford, that 
it is important that ws Black people define ourselves rather 
than permit whites to define us. 10 We must learn to look to 
other Blacks for recognition and respect, rather than to whites. 
The increased concern for what other blacks are doing and saying 
and thinking is due largely to developing belief in a "common 
fate" characterizing Black behavior. 

This commonality is grounded not only on skin color but also 
on the basis of a felt history of experiences which distinguish 
Blacks from other people in America. Blacks must learn to be 
accountable to other Slacks. One of the aims of Black Studies 
curricula is to provide the knowledge necessary for generating 
patterns of accountability capable of eliciting greater respect 
for black behavior. Black Studies must contribute to knowledge. 
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Finally, I will conclude by quoting a passage from an art- 
icle by Professor Doris Wilkinson of Macalester College (St. 
Paul). Professor Wilkinson is concerned about the focus of 
sociological research — especially in the area of socializa- 
tion of racial attitudes. More systematic inquiry into racist 
beliefs and the socialization to America's racial ideology 
(called the whitenizing process) is required if we are to have 
an impact on scholarship in sociology or social psychology. 
Professor Wilkinson provides the following agenda for meaning- 
ful research: 

(1) ...We know enough about the derogatory images 
white culture has presented Blacks, but we might 
learn something about socialization as it is obser- 
ved in the expression 'Black is beautiful* or the 
wearing of Afros. Here is a bold attempt to rede- 
fine the content of the 'whitening' process. How 
might it be employed to restructure the thinking 

of white Americans? 

(2) No more studies are needed to emphasize the 
prejudiced personality or authoritarianism among 
children and youth. But research aimed at policy 
formation is needed, research into authoritarianism 
as an aspect of American culture and social struc- 
ture. One of the erroneous assumptions of our time 
is the labeling of certain selected personality types 
as racist. This has given rise to the avoidance of 
racism as the central ingredient of the history and 
social structure of American society. No white has 
an in-built immunity to racism. 

(3) We need to know how white youth feel about 
themselves, what it is like to feel biologically 
superior and to believe one is intellectually su- 
perior. We need more research on their racial be- 
liefs, their limits of interaction with Blacks, and 
techniques of disengagement from a racist society. 
Is there a connection between the 'cop-out' drug, 
and psychedelic phenomena and feelings of powerless- 
ness to change America's color-caste system that the 
only escape is a 'trip'? What has white America's 
history done to its own youth? 

(4) We already know about racial awareness in 
young Black and white children; we need to know the 
depth of hatred among white children, adolescents, 
and adults. Hatred is a sociological phenomenon. 

It needs to be studied intensively. We need to know 
the consequences of hatred. Whites need to know. 
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to feel its impact as Blacks know and feel its mean- 
ing* What types of terrorism result from hatred and 
white racism?... What can local, state, and federal 
governments do to resocialize white American youth? 

(5) Social scientists must stop concentrating 
on the white lower class and the working class who 
have become scapegoats for middle-class scientists 
who deny the pervasiveness of institutional racism 
and the fact that we need to study its pervasiveness 
and impact with the aim of at least attempting to 
'unwhiten* America. 

(6) ....Social and behavioral scientists need to 
look directly at the historical roots and sociocul- 
tural dimensions of racism and its perpetuation 
through the process of socialization and survival in 
all of America's institutions. 

(7) We need to know what it is like for young 
white children to come of age in a racist society, 
to grow up in Klan communities; what they feel what 
they learn, and the paths they might pursue as they 
enter the future. 



In summary, what <Jocial and behavioral science requires 
is an honesty about the problem of white racism in our country 
and how it is affecting Black and white youth. Both discip- 
lines need a perceptive innovator and a creative man of integ- 
rity to revolutionize the consciousness of their fields of study, 
political and economic systems, and key figures who control them. 
Social research must make an impact on the wider society through 
exposing racism for what it is, what it does to Black and white 
children, and to design programs of action to deal with it. 
Social science can no longer remain worthy of study or public 
consumption and respect if it continues to remove itself Jrojn' 
the serious problems of American culture (King, 1968)."' For 
the history of the 'whitening' process to America's racial 
ideology requires the creation of a plan for the reorganization 
of that process and hence the total structure of the society. 12 
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PERSPECTIVES ON THE FUTURE OF AFRICAN STUDIES 



Blanche Palmer 



In the past decade, there has been a tremendous Increase 
in the number of books on Africa published by American writers, 
but the overall substance of far too many is not impressive. 
It is evident that Americans' factual knowledge of Africa is 
still limited and uneven. The histories of Africa are more or 
less in a rudimentary stage. Far too few scholars are attempt- 
ing to comprehend the continent as a whole and the interrela- 
tions among its various parts. There is very little original 
or direct insight being offered by American scholars on such 
concepts as the "African personality". The Americans* perspec- 
tives are- still too often second hand and they are often prone 
to write as Americans concerned with the task of identifying 
and supplying the needs of others or too preoccupied with ideo- 
logical considerations. 

Although the ideological issues have their place in scho- 
larly works, they constrict the ability to reach understanding 
in the strictest sense of ths word. Americans will be incapable 
of dealing consistently with the African phenomena as long as 
they remain pre-occupied with impressing their preconceptions 
and values on Africa rather than exploring the dynamic actual- 
ities of Africa's past and present. 

Most research products tend to be geared to the specialized 
requirements of the academic press or are in the survey format 
for popular consumption. The audience for the former is apt to 
be small and the latter, though having a wider readership, tends 
to be a superficial presentation not designed to promote much 
understanding on anyone's part. Presently, there is great inte- 
rest in African studies but whether this great pull of African 
studies will persist, if the world spotlight should shift, re- 
mains uncertain. 

To be truly meaningful African studies must have an inter- 
disciplinary approach as the most useful studies in any given 
area will be those written in full appreciation of interdiscip- 
linary considerations. Thus, the historian must be aware of 
the sociological factors and of the literature prevalent at any 
given point in time if his work is to be more than a mere reci- 
tal of events and dates. 
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The current trend In American social science Is characte- 
rized by the drive to become more scientific. This had led to 
mounting efforts to become more precise In the collection and 
statement of knowledge about man In society* This trend to- 
ward precision, however, runs Into special problems In Aflrca, 
where the conditions of research are not conducive to scienti- 
fic techniques* The social scientist working In Africa finds 
himself without many of the aids to which he has become accus- 
tomed In the U.S. - the library, the bibliographies, census data, 
reference works, electronic equipment and numerous other research 
tools* Field work In Amer-ican society, which Is comparatively 
homogeneous, can be done conveniently; moreover, Americans are 
accustomed to being asked their opinions* In Africa, public 
opinion polling Is not reliable, and content analysis studies, 
the case study method, community survey, national Income analy- 
- sis do not have the same meaning. Thus, the "expert" on Africa, 
lacking the customary background materials. Is overly dependent 
on firsthand Impressions, which are highly personalized and 
little susceptible to scrutiny because the bibliography accomp- 
anying his work Is often unavailable to his colleagues for any 
further considerations. New difficulties arise when the scholar 
tries to Interpret Information acquired In an African context to 
Americans with a totally different frame of reference. Concepts 
and terms such as justice, private property, social disorganiza- 
tion etc., all have different connotations to an American audi- 
ence than they do in the African reality. 

The concentration of American researchers In a few sections 
of the continent remains a serious block to the understanding of 
developments In Africa as a whole. The Spanish-speaking areas 
are virtually untouched and North Africa and the Sudan are given 
scant attention except by historical studies. 

The study of African history Is Increasingly popular In the 
U.S. despite the difficulty of obtaining access tc the traditio- 
nal research materials familiar to historians - letters, memoirs, 
newspapers and public records. Because only a few of the histo- 
rians study abroad, a number of American works In this area ap- 

Eear to be based on secondary sources. An Important phase should 
e the opportunity to make the field trip, although there Is also 
a lot that American Afrlcanlsts can do to broaden and enrich Afri- 
can Studies with materials available In the United States. The 
existing materials need to be under better control so that they 
could be more readily available to the Increasing group of scho- 
lars. More attention should be directed to locating and evaluat- 
ing basic data. Development of a classification system and uti- 
lization of modem equipment for Information storage and retrie- 
val would be an asset. Since the volume of literature on Africa 
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grows rapidly, the need for greater systematization of these 
materials Is urgent. To seek out materials and make them avail- 
able to a wider community might require IBH and micro-photographic 
techniques. 

It would also be necessary to pioneer more on the substan- 
tive level as well and more attention should be given to avail- 
' able unexplored materials. Historians can, for example, consult 
consular reports, ship log books, the reports of the African 
squadron, personal papers of sailors and other extra African sour- 
ces which would enrich their research. 

Comparative analysis Is still rare In all disciplines and 
^ little effort has been made by political scientists to Introduce 
Africa Into comparative government courses. A closer study of 
Americans relations with each of the new nations as well as the 
i older African states Is essential, especially a review of America's 
\ policy toward Africa since the sixties and the Influence of Ame- 
I rican capital In Africa. 
* 

^ Afrlcanlsts need to constantly review, reinterpret, up-date 

I and correct many monographs In the light of new and added Infor- 
I matlon, since the mounting data on Africa provide material for new 
I Insights. Changes ere very rapid and far-reaching and events 
I occur with dazzling speed, often taking place within an unfamiliar 
I context. ^ . 

No longer an Isolated continent, Africa Interacts with events 
throughout a constantly shrinking world. Within each area, spe- 
l clal considerations about, e.g. efforts at closer political union. 
In addition, there are also powerful centrifugal forces e.g. ambi- 
tions of Individual leaders and efforts of former colonial powers 
to retain Influence. Thes«» are all areas which are open for In- 
tensive study. 

The leaders of the new Africa are bent on modernization and 
will discourage research which presents Africans ss primitives 
and will be opposed to their use as guinea pigs for researchers 
from abroad. In the future, therefore, African sensitivities 
will affect the research In that aspect of Africa, which has been 
of major Interest to anthropologists, as well as the range of re- 
search opportunities open In other disciplines. African govern- 
ments will be more Interested In the utilization of social science 
knowledge In applied fields rather than In basic research. The 
American, therefore, who Is seeking c field experience, may be re- 
quired to focus more attention on the 'practical* aspects of his 
discipline rather than on more fundauiental monographic work. 
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As the supply of social sclentlsit^ within Africa Increases, 
a heavy responsibility falls on Americans of the same profession 
to help Interpert America to these new African scholars In Afri- 
can terms, as well as to Interpret Africa to the United States 
In meaningful American terms. Inter-un1v*rs1ty relationships 
will have to be developed In a far more Intensive way, for the 
American social scientist cannot really evaluate what Is going on 
In Africa or what Africans are saying about themselves unless he 
fully understands the new African's objectives and values* Soda* 
lism, African style; one*party democracies etc.; must be without 
moral pre-judgment. 

To deal with the dynamics of the African changing society 
and to reassess a world In which Africa Is a permanent and prom* 
Inent factor will demand research of the ;i1ghest order Involving 
the best minds and the finest techniques. Africa oriented scho- 
larship must, therefore, be sustained. Overtones of paternalism, 
patronlzatlon and provincialism are not In keeping with the stan- 
dards of scholarship required. As an arena for study Africa must 
be viewed In the same manner that Europe or America Is viewed and 
not In terms of prejudices and policy objectives. In other words, 
the study of Africa must be taken out of Its special category and 
Interrelated with the advance of social science disciplines In 
America. It must be conducted by sympathetic Investigators and 
the end must be to find meaning In Africa. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBirrORS 



EuLiUTT P. SKINNERi Ph.D., a foner U.S. Aiibassador to Upper 
Volta, West Africai is presently the Frans Boas Professor and 

^ Chaiman of the Department of Anthropolofy at Coluabia Univer* 
sity. A prolific author of many books and articles on politi- 
cal anthropology and African ethonolofy^ Dr. Skinner is a dis- 
tinguished authority in African Studies and a widely travelled 
researcher and lecturer on African Affairs. He is a recipient 
of Mtty fellowships and honors, incliiding CoMiandeur de l^Order 

I National Voltaique» and serves as the ChainMu> of the board of 
directors of the African-A»erican Scholars Council. 

t cWA U. EKO, Ph.D. I is Coordinator of the Six Institutions* Con- 
I sortiuA and A recipient of many scholastic awards and honors, 
I Dr. Eko has authored a variety of articles on international and 
higher education. He hts edited several publications on Africa 
and Afro-Anerican Studies for use in undergraduate-level pro- 
grans. 

UMA 0. ELEA2U, Ph.D., Associate Professor of African Studies at 
the University of Maryland, Belti»ore County, is a contributor 
to numerous professional journals and symposia on African his- 
tory, politics and govenment. Dr. Eleasu is currently doing 
research for books on "African Unity: Are we Making any Pro- 
gress?" and "Nigeria: Crisis in Nation Building." 

BARBARA A. JONES, Assistant Professor and Chairman, Departaent 
of Economics and Business Administration at Clark College, 
Atlanta is a recipient of several scholastic awards. Currently 
a doctoral candidate at Georgia State University, Mrs. Jones 
has conducted numerous workshops on economic development and 
holds meiri)ership in professional associations including Caucus 
' of Black Economists and American Economic Association. 

EVALINA WILLIAMS, Ph.D.* Assistant Professor of Educational 
Psychology at Florida International University is a recipient 
1 of numerous scholastic fellowships. Dr. Williams has partici- 
r pated in many professional activities in the area of mental 
\ health, career development and diagnostic work with children. 

t CHARLES DAVIS, M.A., counselor at Fayetteville State University, 

I is president of the National Association for Service to Students. 

I A Woodrow Wilson Fellow at North Carolina Central University, 

^ Davis works with the Five-College Consortius Program. 

I 
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JULIA ANDERSON, M.Ed,, is Coordinator of the Counseling Center, 
Bennett College. A graduate of Livingstone College, Mrs. Ander- 
son holds membership in many professional associations relating 
to counseling and student personnel services. 

OMEGA RAY WILSON, a senior student at Shaw University, is a re- 
cipient of many scholarships and-honors, including Who's Who 
Among College Students in America 1972 . A major in communica- 
tions - Radio, TV and Film -, Mr. Wilson has served many intern- 
ships at several radio stations that produce minority programs. 

DANIEL WILLIAMS, M.S., Archivist, Tuskegee Institute, is a well 
known professional and consultant to many archives and libraries 
around the country. He holds a certificate in Archival Adminis- 
tration from American University and National Archives. A mem- 
ber of the Society of American Archivists, Williams is the author 
of Eight Negro Bibliographies and Tuskegee Institute: From a 
Distinguished Past, A Promising Future and numerous other articles. 

MARVIN DUNCAN, Ph.D., Director of Learning Resources Center of 
North Carolina Central University, is a special media consultant 
to many institutions. Dr. Duncan has many published articles in 
the professional journals in his field. 

KEORAPETSE KGOSITSILE, M.S., is writer-in-residence at Bennett 
College and a humanities consultant to the Institute for Ser- 
vices to Education. A recipient of several poetry awards, in- 
cluding the second Conrad Kent Memorial Poetry Award given by 
BLACK WORLD Magazine, Kgositsile has contributed to numerous 
anthologies and publications. He is the author of three volumes 
of poetry: Spirits Unchained , For Melba and My Name is Afrika . 

EDGAR G. EPPS, Ph.D., Marshall Field IV Professor of Urban Edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, has published articles on 
race-relations, social stratification and sociology of education. 
A former Research Associate at the Institute for Social Research 
at the University of Michigan, Dr. Epps is currently editing 
books on "Race Relations" and Black Students at White Schools." 

BLANCHE L.A. PALMER, M.A. , a graduate of Bennett College and 
Yale University, is currently Assistant Registrar for Adminis- 
tration at Fourrah Bay College, University of Sierra Leone, 
Freetown, Sierra Leone. A former member of the history depart- 
ment at Fourah Bay College, Mrs. Palmer has made many contribu- 
tions to the public and international dimensions of education 
in Sierra Leone. 
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SIX iNStltutiONS' CONSORTIUM. RUBUI CATIONS 
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!• PROPOSED couRsi5S/bF study; , . , . 
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